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ABSTRACT 



This report analyzes the eligibility of California's 1996 
high school graduating class in light of freshman admission requirements in 
effect for fall 1996, which stipulated that the freshmen classes for the 
California State University and the University of California be selected from 
the top one -third and one -eighth of the graduating class, respectively. 
Twenty- five charts and tables and accompanying narrative present statistical 
trends since 1981 in the racial-ethnic composition of public high school 
graduates, along with graduation trends by geographic region for 1990 and 
1996. The report notes that 1996 high school graduates were more likely than 
1990 graduates to complete a university preparatory curriculum, take advanced 
placement tests, and take college admission examinations. As a result of the 
more stringent admission requirements, a smaller proportion of graduates were 
fully eligible for the state's public institutions in 1996 than in 1990. For 
California State University, eligibility rates declined for both men and 
women and for the four major racial -ethnic groups, in all 11 geographic 
regions. For the University of California, eligibility rates declined for 
both men and women and for Asian and Black graduates although not in all 
regions. A glossary and eligibility index table are appended. (SW) 
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Summary 

The 1 960 Master Plan for Higher Education in California established separate missions and functions for the California 
Community Colleges, the California State University, and the University of California. Significant among the 
differences was delineation of distinct pools of California’s college-going population to be served by each public 
postsecondary system. The Master Plan encouraged both the California State University and the University of 
California to set its freshman admission criteria such that the top one-third and the top one-eighth of the public high 
school graduating class, respectively, would be eligible. These basic admission guidelines were reaffirmed in 1976 
and 1 987 when the Master Plan was reviewed. 

Periodically, the California Postsecondary Education Commission has reviewed the congruence between the pools of 
public high school graduates eligible for the State University and the University under current eligibility criteria and 
these guidelines. This study of the 1996 public high school graduates is the eighth such study and the fifth completed 
by the Commission. This report includes a discussion of the origins and importance of eligibility studies, a description 
of the demographic characteristics and academic preparation indicators for the Class of 1996, the scope and methods 
used in the study, analyses of the eligibility of the 1 996 public high school graduates for the California State University, 
and analyses ofthe eligibility of the 1996 public high school graduates for the University of California. The Commission 
is planning several additional efforts with respect to the implications of the study’s results. 

The 1996 public high school graduating class was the largest in almost 20 years and the most diverse set of students 
to complete public high school in California. Compared to the 1 990 counterparts, these graduates were more likely to: 

( 1 ) complete an universiW preparatory' curriculum; (2) take Advanced Placement tests; and, (3) take college admission 
examinations. 

The study results show that under more stringent admission requirements, the estimated eligibility rates of 1996 public 
high school graduates for freshman admission at both the California State University and the University of California 
were lower than these rates for the Class of 1 990. Moreover, the rates were below the Master Plan guidelines for each 
system. 29.6 percent forthe State University and 11.1 percent for the University of California. For the State University, 
eligibility rates declined for both men and women and for all four major racial-ethnic groups -- Asian, Black, Latino, 
and White graduates. While the eligibility rates of graduates for the State University in all 1 1 geographic regions 
decreased, the declines were largest in the major urban areas of Los Angeles, San Francisco Bay, and Orange County 
and smallest in the San Diego Imperial region, the Central Valley, and the San Bemardino/Riverside county region. For 
the University, eligibility rates declined for both men and women and for Asian and Black graduates. The eligibility 
of graduates for the University actually increased in several regions, including the Riverside/San Bernardino county 
region, the Central Valley, and the San Dicgo/lmperial region. The sharpest declines occurred in the South Coast region 
(San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, and Ventura counties) and Northern California. Investigation of the implication of 
these and other findings. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting on December 15. 1997. Additional copies of the report may be 
obtained from the Commission Publication Office at (916) 322-8024. Questions about the substance of the report may 
be directed to Jeanne Suhr Ludwig of the Commission at by telephone at (916) 322-8001, or by e-mail at 
j I u d wigi@cp cc . ca . go V . 
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Executive Summary 

of the 1996 Eligibility Study 



What is an 
eligibility study 
and why are they 
important? 


An Eligibility Study is a review of the academic preparation of public high school 
graduates in light of the current freshman admission requirements at the State’s 
public universities. The Master Plan for Higher Education urged the California 
State University to establish its freshman admission requirements such that the top 
one-third, or 33.3 percent, of the public high school graduates would be eligible. 
Similarly, it urged the University of California to set its freshman admission re- 
quirements such that the top one-eighth, or 1 2.5 percent, of these graduates would 
be eligible for the University. Periodically, the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission, in collaboration with the State’s public university systems and 
with the cooperation of the public high schools, conducts an eligibility study to 
determine the congruence between these guidelines and the actual proportions of 
public high school graduates eligible for freshman admission at each system. This 
is the eighth such study since the development of the Master Plan. 

The 1996 Eligibility Study closely replicates the design of the eligibility studies 
conducted on the graduating classes of 1983, 1986, and 1990. This permits the 
comparison of the estimated statewide eligibility rate for each system with its Master 
Plan guideline, but also provides an adequate sample of graduates’ academic records 
to analyze differences in eligibility among men and women, among graduates from 
four major racial-ethnic groups - Asian, Black, Latino and White graduates - and 
among graduates from 1 1 geographic regions of the state. In addition, the current 
study also includes information about differences in eligibility of graduates of ru- 
ral, suburban, and urban public high schools. 

In short, eligibility is the complex interaction of the courses completed, grades 
earned, and college admission tests taken. The eligibility rates presented in this 
report are the average eligibility of all public high school graduates as represented 
by the sample of graduates’ transcripts analyzed. These analyses provide a rich 
information source about high school students’ academic preparation for college. 


Who are the 1996 
public high school 
graduates? 


The 1996 public high school graduating class entered high school in 1992 — a time 
when: 

♦ University admission requirements were becoming increasingly more rigorous; 

♦ The California economy was in the depth of the worst recession since the 1 930s; 

♦ Public high school counseling and other support services were diminishing; 



Overview 
of study findings 
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♦ The cost of attending public universities in California was skyrocketing; 

♦ The size and diversity of the student population was expanding; and 

♦ Accessibility to college courses was perceived as shrinking. 

Information available about the 1996 public high school graduates included many 

positive trends; 

♦ An increasing proportion of public high school students were staying in school 
and graduating - the drop-out rate in 1996 — 3.9 percent - was much lower 
than for the 1990 class when it was 5.2 percent; 

♦ An increasing proportion of public high school graduates were completing a 
high school curriculum that was consistent with the freshman admission course 
requirements of the State’s public universities — 37.9 percent of 1996 graduates 
completed this curriculum compared to 32.6 percent in 1990; 

♦ An increasing proportion of high school graduates took college admission 
examinations — on the SAT 1, participation increased from 46.5 percent to 51.2 
percent and on the ACT test, participation increased from 7.4 percent to 12.2 
percent between 1990 and 1996. Scores for Californians were generally 
comparable; and 

♦ A larger proportion of public high school seniors were participating in Advanced 
Placement examinations — 10 percent in 1990 to 13.2 percent in 1996. 



In summary, a larger proportion of public high school graduates enrolled in the 
college preparatory curriculum required for university admission in 1996 than in 
1990 while the proportion of graduates whose academic experiences during high 
school was essentially unrelated to college preparation diminished. The propor- 
tion of graduates who only needed to take the college admission tests required by 
the University of California in order to be eligible also expanded substantially. The 
proportion of public high school students who aspired to attend the university 
and prepared themselves for that postsecondary experience grew faster than the 
proportion of these graduates M>ho had been completely successful in achieving 
eligibility. As a result of the expanding admission requirements at the State’s 
public universities, a smaller proportion of graduates were fully eligible for these 
institutions in 1996 than in 1990. However, the trend is very clear: 

More of the State’s public high school graduates are 
preparing themselves for college, even with more 
rigorous admission requirements. With more time 
and support, more graduates will be eligible for our 
universities. 
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What are the 
eligibility rates for 
the California 
State University? 



In considering the finding of this study for the State University, it is important to 
recognize that the 1996 freshman admission requirements at the California State 
University were substantially more stringent than those in place in 1990. In 1990, 
a public high school graduate in California must have completed at least 12 of the 
15 required college preparatory courses and those 12 courses must have included 
at least five of the seven required courses in English and mathematics to be con- 
sidered eligible. By 1996, a graduate must have completed all 15 required cours- 
es, including all seven of the required courses in English and mathematics. 



Sfafewide: Of 1996 public high school graduates, an estimated 29.6 percent were 
eligible for freshman admission at the California State University. This rate was 
3.7 percentage points below the Master Plan guideline of 33.3 percent for this sys- 
tem and 5.0 percentage points below the 1990 eligibility rate for this system of 
34.6 percent. Over the last ten years, an increasing proportion of California pub- 
lic high school graduates enrolled in a college preparatory curriculum; however, 
the proportion who were successful in completing that curriculum at an achieve- 
ment level sufficient to be eligible for the State University has not yet expanded 
enough to reach the Master Plan guideline. Missing one or more of the required 
courses is the most prevalent cause of ineligibility. 



What are some of 
the differences in 
eligibility across 
groups? 



Four racial-ethnic groups (Asian, Black, Latino, and White): While the eligibili- 
ty rates decreased for all groups, the rate of decline was steepest for Black and 
Latino graduates. Most of the decrease in the pools of eligible graduates for all 
groups occurred among those graduates with GPAs between 2.0 and 3.0. Among 
graduates with GPAs within this range who had completed the required course 
work. Black and, to some extent Latino, graduates were somewhat less likely to 
earn college admission tests scores that were sufficient to qualify them on the 
State University’s Eligibility Index. However, across all groups, the most com- 
mon cause of ineligibility was missing one or more of the required courses. 

Regional differences: The eligibility rate of graduates for freshman admission at 
the California State University declined in all geographic regions of the State. In 
1996 for the first time, the San Francisco Bay region surpassed Orange County in 
the proportions of its graduates eligible for the State University. While the San 
Francisco Bay region and Orange County experienced some of the largest de- 
clines in the proportions of their graduates who were eligible for the State Univer- 
sity, the eligibility rates for these two regions remained significantly above aver- 



Men and women: Consistent with the statewide trend, the eligibility rates of both 
men and women decreased. Women continued to be significantly more likely to 
be eligible for the State University, were more likely to have completed the re- 
quired courses, and earned higher grades. Men were more likely to be missing 
courses and test scores and were more likely to have completed high school with 
GPAs below 2.0. 
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age. The San Diego/Imperial county region, now second only to the Bay Area in 
proportion of eligible graduates, saw only a very small decrease in their graduates’ 
eligibility rate. Other good news is that some of the regions that historically have 
had the lowest eligibility rates -- the Central Valley and the Riverside/San Bernar- 
dino county region -- had relatively small decreases in their pools of eligible grad- 
uates. Other bad news is that the largest region of the State — Los Angeles Coun- 
ty — experienced an above average decline in the proportion of their graduates 
eligible for the State University. The net effect of these changes has been a nar- 
rowing of the range of eligibility rates across the State. 

Area differences: Only slightly more than one-fourth of all rural and urban public 
high school graduates were eligible for the State University while about one-third 
of the suburban high school graduates were eligible. One out of every five rural 
high school graduates and one out of every six suburban and urban high school 
graduates were ineligible because they had not completed the full set of required 
courses. In addition, particularly in rural and urban high schools, student partici- 
pation and performance on college admission tests played a key role in determin- 
ing these graduates’ eligibility. 


What are the 
eligibility rates for 
the University of 
California? 


Two changes occurred in the freshman admission requirements at the University 
of California between 1990 and 1996: 

1. In 1992, the minimum grade-point average considered increased from 2.79 to 
2.82; and 

2. In 1994, the University specified that student’s required courses must include 
two year-long courses in Laboratory Science and two year-long courses in history 
with the additional year focusing on World History and Geography. This change 
reduced the number of required electives from four to two. 

Statewide: Of 1996 public high school graduates, 11.1 percent were fully eligible 
for freshman admission at the University of California. This rate is 1.4 percentage 
points below the Master Plan guideline of 12.5 percent for this system and 1.2 
percentage points below their 1990 eligibility rate of 12.3 percent. 

Over the last ten years, a domino effect appears to have been operating in terms 
of the academic preparation of high school students for the University. The pro- 
portion of public high school graduates whose curricular experiences during high 
school were substantially unrelated to the University’s required pattern of college 
preparatory courses declined, while the proportion who were ineligible for the Uni- 
versity because of minor deficiencies in courses or achievement expanded. Also 
growing was the proportion of graduates who completed all of the required course 
work with sufficiently high grades but were determined ineligible because they were 
missing one or more of the required college admission tests — the “potentially” el- 
igible pool. While admission requirements have increased, students have increased 





their level of participation in college preparatory activities — courses and tests -- 
but these improvements have not yet expanded the fully eligible pool. 


What are the 
differences across 
student groups? 


For men and women: While the eligibility rates for both men and women declined, 
women continued to expand their relative academic competitive advantage for 
freshman admission at the University of California. The decline in the eligibility 
pool was much steeper for men. Concomitantly, the growth in the pool of “poten- 
tially” eligible graduates was much larger for women. While the decrease in the 
pool of men with major academic deficiencies as they relate to the University’s 
admission requirements was roughly the same as the increase in the pool of men 
with minor academic deficiencies, the decrease in the pool of women with major 
deficiencies expanded both the pool of women with minor academic deficiencies 
and the pool of “potentially” eligible women. 

For four racial-ethnic groups: The decline in the University’s eligibility pool 
reflected decreases in the proportions of Asian and Black graduates fully eligible 
for the University. The eligibility rates for Latino and White graduates were es- 
sentially the same in 1996 as they had been in 1990. However, every major racial- 
ethnic group showed some improvement in their academic preparation for the Uni- 
versity. The pool of “potentially” eligible graduates expanded for all four groups 
of graduates in 1996. Proportionally fewer Black, Latino, and White graduates 
completed high school with major course and performance deficiencies relative to 
the freshman admission requirements at the University. As a consequence, there 
was growth either in the proportions of graduates from all four racial-ethnic groups 
who were “potentially” eligible or were ineligible because of only minor academic 
deficiencies. 

Regional differences: In 1996 for the first time, the San Francisco Bay region 
surpassed Orange County in terms of the proportion of its graduates who were 
fully eligible for freshman admission at the University of California. While both 
these regions experienced a decline in the proportion of their graduates who were 
fully eligible for the University, the eligibility rates remained significantly above 
average. In contrast to the statewide decrease in eligibility, the eligibility rates in 
several regions of the State actually increased — notably, the San DiegoAmperial 
county region, the Riverside/San Bernardino county region, and the Central Val- 
ley. The sharpest declines in regional eligibility rates for the University occurred 
in the South Coast region (San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, and Ventura coun- 
ties) and in Northern California. The decline in the eligibility rate for Los Angeles 
County graduates was very similar to the statewide decline while the greater Sac- 
ramento region had a very slight decline in the eligibility rate of its graduates be- 
tween 1990 and 1996. 

Area differences: The eligibility rate of suburban public high school graduates for 
freshman admission at the University of California - 13.0 percent - was nearly 
twice the eligibility rate of rural public high school graduates — 7.1 percent. The 



eligibility rate of graduates of urban high schools -- 10.3 percent - fell between 
that of rural and suburban schools. Among rural high school graduates, ineligibil- 
ity arose from not completing the full pattern of University required courses and 
not taking the required college admission examinations. Among urban high school 
graduates, these two conditions contributed to their ineligibility as well as being 
somewhat less likely than graduates in other areas to earn college admission test 
scores that were high enough to qualify them on the University’s Eligibility Index. 



Conclusions Some of these findings raise more questions than they provide answers. All of the 
systems of public education in California are committed to an ongoing research 
effort to better understand the implications of the results of this study. However, 
the study findings make perfectly clear that California is on the right path to in- 
creasing the preparation for college of its public high school students of all back- 
grounds, circumstances, and geographic regions. To make further progress, more 
students need to enroll in and complete the full sequence of courses required for 
admission to the State’s public universities. Students also need to be encouraged 
to complete the college admission examinations required for admission at the uni- 
versity system of their choice. In addition, while some of the variation in eligibility 
rates has been reduced - for example, among geographic regions of the State - 
there remain persistent and consistent differences, particularly among various ra- 
cial-ethnic groups, some geographic regions, and types of schools; these differenc- 
es must be addressed if all Californians are to have a prosperous future. It is a 
challenge and a responsibility that we must all work on together. 
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What Are Eligibility Studies and 
Why Are They Important? 

r^HIS CHAPTER provides an historical context for the 1996 Eligibility Study by 
describing previous eligibility studies and their findings. Furthermore, it discusses 
the importance of understanding the academic background of California’s high 
school graduates as an essential ingredient in planning the future of higher educa- 
tion in the State because approximately 95 percent of all freshmen in the State’s 
public university are California high schools graduates. Their preparation for, and 
choices among, California postsecondary institutions have broad implications not 
only for higher education but also the economic and social development of the state. 


The origin 
of eligibility 
studies 


Eligibility studies have been an important component in higher education planning 
since before the I960 Master Plan for Higher Education. In 1955, the Committee 
for the Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education conducted a study 
of the eligibility of high school graduates for freshman admission at the state col- 
leges and the University of California. The results of that study showed that 44 
percent of public high school graduates were eligible for the state colleges and 15 
percent for the University of California. 

The Master Plan Survey Team, as part of its development ofthe 1960 Master Plan 
for Higher Education in California, conducted a review of higher education enroll- 
ments between 1948 and 1958. From this ten-year overview, the Survey Team 
developed a “status quo” pattern of higher education attendance and applied this 
pattern to the Department of Finance’s projections for high school graduates 
through 1975. According to these projections, a disproportionate share of the 
lower-division enrollment growth over ^^'e next 1 5 years would given the “status 
quo” pattern, be absorbed by the state colleges and the University of California. 
In the opinion of the Survey Team, this expansion of the two systems was not in 
the best interest ofthe State for two reasons: (1) the cost of expanding their 
facilities; and, (2) excessive growth in their lower-division enrollments might in- 
terfere with their abilities to meet their upper-division and graduate level instruc- 
tional responsibilities. The Survey Team proposed that the percent of eligible 
public high school graduates should be reduced to the top one-third for the state 
colleges and the top one-eighth for the University of California — guidelines that 
continue to be in effect today. Students whose academic preparation did not qualify 
them for either of these systems could attend community colleges as a first step in 
their postsecondary education. 

In 1961, the Master Plan’s Technical Committee on Selection and Retention of 
Students analyzed the academic records of 1 5,600 public high school graduates 
from the class of 1 961 . The Committee found that 43.4 percent were eligible for 



freshman admission to the state colleges and 14.8 percent were eligible for the 
University. Both systems implemented adjustments in their existing freshman ad- 
mission criteria in an effort to comply more closely with the Master Plan’s recom- 
mended eligibility pools. 

Over the last 35 years, the Commission and its predecessor — the Higher Educa- 
tion Coordinating Council — have repeated this analysis through a series of eligi- 
bility studies. The results of these studies are summarized in Display I . In addi- 
tion to determining the congruence between the Master Plan guidelines and the ac- 
tual proportions of public high school graduates eligible for each system under their 
current admission requirements, these studies have provided a valuable analytic basis 
for assessing alternative admission policies. 



Historical Some interesting parallels exist between the early analyses described above and 
parallels the Commission’s activities in this area over the last six years. The Commission, in 
conjunction with the California State University and the University of California, 
evaluated the eligibility of 1990 public high school graduates for freshman admis- 
sion at each public university system that fall. Asa result of the analyses of 13,641 
transcripts of these public high school graduates, the Commission estimated that 
34.6 percent of these graduates were eligible for the California State University 
and for the University of California, 1 8.8 percent were eligible under the historical 



DISPLA Y I I960 Master Plan Freshman Admission Guidelines and Estimated Eligihility Rates 
for the California State University and the University of California, 1955 to 1990 



Responsible Aecncv 

1960 Master Plan Guidelines 

Committee for the Restudy of the Needs 
of California in Higher Education 

Master Plan Survey Team 

Coordinating Council for Higher Education 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 



California Stale University 



Year 


Univcrsilv 


of California 




33.3 


12.5 


1955 


44.0 


15.0 


1961 


43.4 


14.8 


1966 


35.2 


14.6 


1975 


35.0 


14.8 


1983 


29.6 


13.2 


1986 


27.5 


14.1 


1990 


34.6 


18.8* * 



*1 his rale is historically coiisistenl \vi(h (he dellnilion ol IJC eligibility rales used in previous studies. These rates included some 
graduates who had coinplctcd all of the eligibility requirements, except taking ajl the required admissions tests. The proportion of 1990 
graduates who were ■‘lully eligible for IJC in l ull 1990 hy coinplcting all of the admission requirements, including taking all required 
admissions tests, was 





definition of eligibility. However, only 12.3 percent of high school graduates were 
“fijlly” eligible for the University which is defined as those students who have 
completed the necessary courses, earned the required grades, and submitted scores 
on ail of the required college admission tests at the requisite level. Thus, given 
this latter definition, the eligibility pools for both systems were very close to their 
Master Plan guidelines in the 1990 study. 

Shortly after publication of the 1990 Eligibility Study report, the Commission is- 
sued a Higher Education Update entitled Preparing for the Coming Surge of Stu- 
dents Eligible to A tfend California 's Public Universities (UP/92-3). Using a sim- 
plistic status quo projection model, the Commission estimated that the eligible 
pool for the California State University would increase to 112,990 public high 
school graduates by 2000 and the eligible pool for the University of California 
would grow to 40,590 graduates. Applying a constant enrollment rate to these 
figures, the potential freshman class in 2000 at the State University would include 
9,245 additional freshmen and 7,025 more freshmen at the University. These re- 
sults, and the critical examinations they provoked, prompted the Commission to 
invest considerable staff time and effort into developing more sophisticated and 
comprehensive enrollment projections for the next decade. 

In 1 996, the Commission published A Capacity for Growth. A central component 
of this report was a comprehensively reviewed set of enrollment projections for 
California higher education. By 2005, according to the Commission’s model, de- 
mand for public higher education would increase by 455,000 students. This po- 
tential enrollment demand model included certain assumptions about changes in 
the eligibility rates of public high school graduates for freshman admission. The 
1996 Eligibility Study will provide a realistic test of the validity of those assump- 
tions and a new basis for computing enrollment demand into the next century. 



Overview 
of existing 
eligibility studies 



Presenting the findings of eligibility studies conducted over the last 36 years in 
Display 1 may be somewhat misleading. While each of these studies had the same 
objective - to estimate the proportion of public high school graduates who were 
eligible for freshman admission at the California’s public universities — the admis- 
sions criteria were far from constant over time. The governing boards of both sys- 
tems have sought to improve the academic preparation of their entering freshmen 
by increasing the number and rigor of courses required for admission and by mak- 
ing adjustments to their other requirements so as to ensure continued adherence 
to Master Plan guidelines. Both the grades and test scores required to be eligible 
for admission have also changed over time. This section will summarize the find- 
ings of previous eligibility studies by highlighting variations in admission require- 
ments in effect at the time of each study. 



The 1955 Sttidy The California State University. The freshman admission requirements in effect 
for the state colleges at the time of the 1955 study of the eligibility of public high 
school graduates were as follows: 
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Freshman applicants were admitted if they had completed five Carnegie 
units (ten semester units or grades) of “A” or “B” work in the last three 
years of high school, or if they have attained a score at the 20th percentile 
or better on a college entrance test (Strayer Committee Report, 1948). 

Under these requirements, 44 percent of the public high school graduates were 
eligible for freshman admission in 1955. 

University of California. Since 1933, the University of California has required 
that high school graduates complete a core college preparatory curriculum — known 
as “A- F” subject requirements. At the time of the 1955 study, five alternative 
means of qualifying for University freshman admission existed: 

♦ Plan 1: Graduates must have completed ten of the required units with a “B” 
average, at least eight units with a grade of “B” or better, in their last three 
years of high school to be eligible — approximately 88 percent of all applicants 
who qualified for freshman admission did so under this pattern. 

♦ Plan 2: Graduates with a scholarship rank in the highest tenth of their graduating 
class, assuming “substantial academic preparation,” were eligible. 

♦ Plan 3 ; Graduates with 1 2 high school units with grades of “B” or better and no 
more than two “A-F” subject deficiencies were eligible. 

♦. Plan 4: Graduates must have completed at least 12 high school units with no 
grade lower than a “C” — exclusive of religion, physical education, military sci- 
ence or ROTC — and have six units with grades of “B” or better in the third and 
fourth year of “A-F” courses. 

♦ Plan 5. Graduates must earn a score of 500 on both parts of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) and three assigned achievement tests administered by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

In 1955, 15 percent of public high school graduates were eligible for the Univer- 
sity of California by these various alternatives. 



The 1961 Study The California State University. Following the results of the 1 955 study, the State 
Board of Education, the governing board for the state colleges at that time, adopted 
new standards for freshman admission. Two primary patterns of eligibility criteria 
were adopted: 

♦ Plan I: Graduates completing seven Carnegie units (14 semester units or grades) 
with a “B” or better, excluding physical education or military science, were 
eligible. 

♦ Plan 2: Graduates completing five Carnegie units with a grade of “B” or better 
and earning a score at or above the 20th percentile on a national standardized 
college admission test were eligible. 





Under these adjusted requirements, 43 .4 percent of 1 96 1 public high school gradu- 
ates were eligible for freshman admission at the state colleges. 

Universify of California. Prior to this study, the primary criteria for students to 
achieve eligibility for the University of California -- Plan 1 — was unchanged, but 
the University’s governing board modified each of the four alternative means for 
achieving eligibility as follows: 

♦ Plan 2: “Substantial academic preparation” was defined as “not less than ten 
units of courses designated by the high school principal as college preparatory 
in nature and chosen from the fields of English, mathematics, science, foreign 
language, and social science.” 

♦ Plan 3: To be eligible under this alternative, graduates not only needed 12 high 
school units with grades of “B” or better and no more than two “A-F” subject 
deficiencies but “in addition must receive in the “A-F” subjects attempted no 
grades lower than “C” and an average of at least “B.” 

♦ Plan 4: This alternative was amended such that eligible graduates not only needed 
to complete at least 1 2 high school units with no grade lower than a “C,” but, in 
“A-F” courses completed in their last three years, they must have (1) no grade 
lower than “C,” and (2) no more than a 1/2 unit below the “B” average.” 

♦ Plan 5: Admission by examination changed to an average score of 500 on the 
two parts of the aptitude tests and no score below 500 on the achievement tests, 
if “A-F” subjects were not completed with grades of “C” or better. 

In 1961, 14.8 percent of public high school graduates were eligible for freshman 
admission to the University of California. It appears that the reduction in the pro- 
portion of graduates who qualified under Plans 2 through 5 was almost entirely 
compensated for by increases in the proportion who qualified under Plan 1 . 



The 1966 Study The California Stale Univer.sHy. By fall 1965, the state colleges had become the 
California State Colleges and Universities. That year, its Board of Trustees estab- 
lished an eligibility index that specified the combination of high school grades and 
college admission test scores necessary to be eligible for admission to the system. 
Applying these new standards to the transcripts of some 2 1 ,000 high school gradu- 
ates in 1966, the system reported an eligibility rate of 35.2 percent — a substantial 
tightening of its eligibility pool but still slightly above the Master Plan guidelines. 

University of California. Similarly, the University of California increased its fresh- 
man admission standards by eliminating three of the alternative means of achiev- 
ing eligibility and extending the provision that all required courses, including those 
taken in ninth grade, must be completed with a “C” grade or better. Thus, by 1966, 
the University had raised its admission criteria by reducing the means of achiev- 
ing eligibility to two paths — completion of a college preparatory curriculum with 
adequate grades and test scores to qualify on its eligibility index (Plan 1) and eli- 
gibility by examination (previously noted as Plan 5). In fall 1966, 14.6 percent of 
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the high school graduates were determined to be eligible for freshman admission 
at the University of California. 



Eligibility studies 
conducted by the 
Commission 



For the last 20 years, the Commission has conducted the State’s eligibility studies. 
Display 2 presents the freshman admission requirements for the California State 
University and Display 3 shows those for the University of California at the time of 
each study. The following section summarizes the major changes in requirements 
and results of the eligibility studies during this period. 



The California State University. Between the eligibility studies conducted in 1976 
and 1983, the California State University implemented no adjustments to their fresh- 
man admission criteria and yet the number of graduates determined to be eligible 
dropped from 35 percent to 29.6 percent. Efforts to reduce and reverse grade 
inflation in the public schools in the late 1970s were believed to account for this 
change in the size of its eligibility pool. 



DISPLA V 2 Freshman Admission Requirements for California Residents at the California State 
University, Fall 1976 to Fall 1996 

California State University 


Admission Requirements 


1976 


1983 


1986 


1990 


1996 


High School Diploma 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Subject Area Rcquircincnls 


None specified 


Same 


6 


15* 


15 


(Year courses with Grade of C or better) 










«« 


< 1 . History 








1 


1 


b. English 






4 


4 


4 


c. Mathematics 






2 


3 


3 


d. Laboratoiy Science 








1 


1 


e. Foreign Language 








2 


2 


f. Visual/Performing Arts 








1 


1 


g. Advanced Course/Elcctivcs 










3 


•Incremental pliasc-in between 








♦*May be met 


1988 anid 1992: see page 7. 








by completing 










UC “A-F” 


Scholarship Requirement - Min. 


2.0 overall 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


grade-point average (GPA) 












Examination Requirement 


No SA IVACT required 


Same 


No SAT/ACT required 


No SAT/ACT required 


Same 




ifOl^A is above 3.20 




if GPA is 3.1 or better 


if GPA is 3.0 or better 




Scholarship/Exam Requirement 


GPA beiween 2.0 


Same 


GPA beiween 2.0 


GPA between 2.0 


Same 




and 3.20 with 




and 3.10 with 


and 2.99 with 






qiialilying test scores 




qualifying test scores 


qualifying test scores 






on State University's 




on State University's 


on State University’s 






Eligibilitv’ Index 




Eligibility Index 


Eligibility Index 




Entrance by Examination 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 
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DISPLA V 3 Freshman Admission Requirements for California Residents at the University 

of California, Fall 1976 and Fall 1996 

University of California 


Admission Requirements 


1976 


1983 


1986 


1990 


1996 


High School Diploma 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Subject Area Requirements 15 

(Year course with Grade of C or better) 


15 


15 


15 


15 


A. History 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


B. English 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


C. Mathematics 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


D. Laboratory Science 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


E. Foreign Language 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


F. Advanced Course/Electives 

•• Some Visual and Performing Arts 
courses are approved electives 


1 or more 


Same 


4 


4 


2** 


Scholarship Requirement - Min. 
grade-point average (GPA) 


3.0 in -^A-F' 
courses 


2.78 in ^^A-F^ 
courses 


Same 


Same 


2.82 in “A-F” 
courses 


Examination Requirement 


SAT and 3 CB 
Achievement Tests 


SA FACT and 3 CB 
Achievement Tests 


Same 


Same 


SAT 1/ACT and 
3 SAT n Subject 
Tests 


Scholarsliip/Exam Requirement 


GPA bchveen 3.0 
and 3.09. total test 
score must be 
at least 2500 


GPA between 2.78 
and 3.29 with 
qualifying test scores 
on the University’s 
Eligibility Index 


Same 


Same 


GPA between 2,82 
and 3,29 with 
qualifying test scores 
on the University’s 
Eligibility Index 


Entrance by Examination 


SAT total of 1 100 
and 3 Achievement 
tests totalling 1650: 
minimum of 500 
on each. 


SAT total of 1 100 
or AC r Comp, of 26 
and 3 Achievement 
tests totalling 1650; 
minimum of 500 on 
each. 


Same 


Same 


SAT I total of 1300 
(prior to 4/95) or 
1400 or ACT Comp, 
of 31 and 3 SATE 
Subject Tests totalling 
1650 with 500 
minimun on each 
(prior to 5/95) or 
1 760 with 530 
minimum (after 5/95). 



The most significant change in admission requirements for the California State 
University over the last 20 years was the addition of specific college preparatory 
course requirements. Beginning in 1984, these course requirements gradually ex- 
panded from four years of college preparatory English and two years of college 
preparatory mathematics to a full pattern of 1 5 year-long courses. These courses 
corresponded to the subject areas required by the University in its “A-F” subject 
requirement and also included at least one year of visual and/or performing arts. 
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The Board of Trustees adopted this 15-unit college preparatory pattern required 
for admission to the State University in November 1985. To mitigate the negative 
impact of this change on student access, a phase-in schedule was adopted that 
gradually increased subject requirements from 10 units in 1988 to 12 units in 1989, 
13 units in 1991, and to the full 15 units in 1992. During the phase-in period, 
students were required to complete at least three years of English and two years of 
mathematics. 

This system has also adjusted its eligibility index to align its pool of eligible gradu- 
ates with the Master Plan guidelines. While these course requirements were phased 
in, the eligibility pool for the State University changed from 27.5 percent in 1986 
to 34.6 percent in 1990. 

University of California. The most substantial change in the freshman admission 
requirements for the University of California occurred just prior to the 1976 study. 
The University added the requirement that all freshman must take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (as it was named then) and the three achievement tests to be eligible. 
Because the testing requirement had not been a historical component of defining 
the University’s eligibility pool, eligibility rates prior to 1 990 included those gradu- 
ates who were otherwise eligible but whose records lacked one or more of the 
required admission tests. Over the last 20 years, the University introduced an 
eligibility index, and then recalibrated the index, to increase the minimum GPA 
required and subsequently to accommodate recentered SAT scores. It also ex- 
panded the number of specific courses required as part of its “A-F” subject re- 
quirement. 

The large expansion in the proportion of public high school graduates completing 
a full college preparatory curriculum contributed to substantial increases in eligi- 
bility rates in 1990. The eligibility rate for the University in 1990 computed under 
the historical definition of eligibility - 18.8 percent - was well above the 1960 
Master Plan guidelines. To more closely align the University’s eligibility pool with 
these guidelines, as well as with actual University admission practices, the defini- 
tion of eligibility became restricted to include only those graduates who were “fully” 
eligible for admission by virtue of completing all of the required admission tests. 
This “fully” eligible pool for the University of California in 1990 was 12.3 percent 
— a figure quite close to its Master Plan guideline. 

The Commission. The Commission has also made enhancements to its eligibility 
studies over this period. Beginning with the 1983 study, the Commission not only 
generated valid statewide eligibility rates but also valid estimates for men and 
women, for graduates from four racial-ethnic groups - Asian, Black, Latino, and 
White - and for 1 1 geographic regions of the state. The 1996 study will also es- 
timate eligibility rates for graduates from three types of high schools - those lo- 
cated in rural, suburban, and urban areas. 


Eligibility 
of student 
subgroups 


In 1976, the University of California undertook a follow-up to the 1975 Eligibility 
Study that attempted to estimate the eligibility rates of students from various ra- 
cial-ethnic backgrounds. Because this objective was not built into the original 





study design, the estimates generated by this study, The 1976-77 Expanded Eligi- 
bility Survey, were somewhat imprecise. However, the study did suggest that 
broad differences in the eligibility rates of students across subgroups existed. 

While statewide eligibility rates are important benchmarks for the overall student 
population, information about differences in the eligibility rates of students in vari- 
ous subgroups also has important policy implications. Recognizing the necessity 
of more detailed and specific information about the preparation of students and 
their eligibility for the State’s public universities formed the foundation of the de- 
sign for the eligibility studies implemented by the Commission. 


Impetus 
for the 1996 
study 


Over the next ten years, public school enrollment is expected to increase by nearly 
a million students — an 1 8 percent increase. The number of high school graduates 
is projected to increase by nearly 27 percent. Participation in postsecondary edu- 
cation is also expected to increase by 455,000 students by 2005. Concomitantly, 
the shift in the racial-ethnic composition of these graduating classes toward an 
increasingly diverse group continues. An increasing proportion of these students 
has been raised in homes in which English is not the dominant language. Provid- 
ing postsecondary educational opportunities for these students is essential to the 
maintenance of an informed, productive, and socially stable citizenry fundamental 
to an economically viable and culturally vibrant society. 

The results of eligibility studies have occasionally spurred adjustments in the ad- 
mission requirements of the California State University and the University of Cali- 
fornia. In addition, these institutions have implemented changes in their eligibility 
criteria independent of these studies based on other educational policy impera- 
tives. The primary purpose of this study, like its predecessors, is to provide the 
most current information available about the eligibility of students for the State’s 
two university systems. In so doing, the Commission will place the study results 
both in a historical context and use it as a guide to inform educational planning for 
the rest of this decade and the next century. 

The 1996 Eligibility Study provides a detailed analysis of the academic character- 
istics of California’s 1 996 public high school graduating class in light of current 
freshman admission requirements in effect for Fall 1 996 at the California State 
University and the University of California. The information available from this 
study provides the state’s educational policy makers a valuable tool in assessing 
the likely impact of alternative educational policies related to admissions and en- 
rollments at the freshman level in light of the burgeoning college-age population 
and its changing demographic characteristics. This information will also play a 
fundamental role in a wide variety of policy analyses undertaken by the Commis- 
sion, particularly in the areas of equity, growth, and assessment of outreach pro- 
grams. 




An Introduction to the 1996 Graduates 
of California’s Public High Schools 



W HILE THE 1996 ELIGIBILITY STUDY provides detailed information about the 
academic preparation of the Class of 1996, much was already known about these 
graduates. They were the largest class to graduate from the state’s public high 
schools since 1979. They were the most diverse set of students to ever complete 
their secondary education in California. Not only is information about the char- 
acteristics of these graduates an important context for understanding the results 
of this eligibility study, it provides a springboard for projecting trends in student 
characteristics into the next century. As a consequence, this section of the report 
describes the class of 1996 and notes its similarities and differences from those who 
graduated before and those who will probably graduate after it. 



Demographic 

characteristics 



As noted above, this is the largest group of public high school graduates in nearly 
20 years and the most diverse. However, this class is but a preview of the future 
growth expected in both the size and diversity of the state’s public school gradu- 
ates, as Display 4 illustrates. 



DISPLA Y 4 Racial-ethnic Composition of the Public High School 
Graduating Classes, 1981, 1986, 1990, 1996, 2000, and 2006 




B White 

□ Latin o 

■ Native A mcrican 
El Black 

□ A s ia n * 



•Includes Filipinos and Pacillc Islanders. 



Growth and 
projected growth in 
.size and diversity 



Overall, the public high school graduating class increased by approximately 9.5 
percent between 1990 and 1996; however, this rate of growth was not evenly 
distributed across student subgroups. While the number of White public high school 
graduates decreased by six percent, the number of Latino graduates increased by 
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42 percent. Native American graduates grew by 21 percent, Asian graduates ex- 
panded by 14 percent, and Black graduates increased by 1 1 percent. 

Since 1981, the number and representation of Asian students among public high 
school graduates has more than doubled; by 2000, it will have tripled. Asian stu- 
dents now comprise 14.4 percent of the public high school graduating class and 
they are expected to comprise 15.9 percent by 2006. Similarly, the number of 
Latino public high school graduates has doubled; they now account for 30.3 per- 
cent of all 1996 graduates and are expected to comprise 37.2 percent of the class 
of 2006. The number of Black public high school graduates has declined some- 
what since 1981; their representation in the graduating class has also dropped from 
8.5 percent to 7.5 percent, but they are expected to rebound somewhat such that 
they will represent 7.9 percent of graduates by 2006. A similar pattern has oc- 
curred among White public school graduates whose numbers have decreased from 
165,370 in 1981 to 121,292 in 1996 — a reduction in representation from 68.3 
percent to 46.8 percent of public high school graduates. While the number of 
White public high school graduates is expected to grow somewhat in the future, 
this growth will not keep pace with growth among other student subgroups so that 
they will comprise about 38. 1 percent of public high school graduates in 2006. 

This dramatic change in the racial-ethnic composition of California’s public school 
population also brings an expansion of instructional challenges, as a growing per- 
centage of students come from homes in which English is not the primary language. 
Since 1990, the proportion of limited English proficient students in grades 9 to 12 
of the public schools increased from 12.9 percent to 16.0 percent in 1996 — a 24 
percent increase. As the proportion of these students in kindergarten through grade 
3 was already 32.2 percent in 1996, the proportion of high school students who 
have limited English proficiency is likely to continue to increase into the next cen- 
tury. 



Geographic With the exception of the San Francisco Bay area, all regions of the . state experi- 
dis/rihiition enced some increase in the number of public high school graduates in 1996 com- 
pared to 1 990, but this growth varied substantially among the regions, as Display 
5 illustrates. Los Angeles County had the largest numerical growth in public high 
school graduates in that there were nearly 3,900 more graduates in 1996 than 1990, 
but its rate of growth - six percent - was less than the statewide growth rate. 
Proportionally, the largest growth in public high school graduates occurred in the 
Inland Empire — the Riverside/San Bernardino county region — which experienced 
a 38 percent increase and in the Central Valley region, with a rate of growth of 21 
percent. The other regions to experience above average growth in their numbers 
of public high school graduates were the greater Sacramento region and the rural 
counties of Northern California. 



Academic 
preparation of the 
1996 graduates 



Educational policy makers in California have sought to improve the quality of public 
school instruction and the academic performance of students over the last 15 
years. Beginning in 1983 with the passage of SB 8 1 3 and reinforced through other 
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DISPLA Y 5 Public High School Graduates by Major Geographic Region, 1990 and 1996 
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legislation since that time, these efforts have included strengthening high school 
graduation requirements, lengthening the school day and school year, increasing 
teachers’ salaries, improving school and district accountability, enhancing the avail- 
ability of information about preparation for college, and encouraging participation 
in more rigorous courses and on standardized college admission examinations. 

Information available from the California Department of Education and the col- 
lege admission testing companies indicates that these efforts have, indeed, had an 
impact on the academic preparation of high school graduates. The remainder of 
this chapter presents evidence from a number of indicators of the academic prepa- 
ration of graduates, including completion of a college preparatory curriculum as 
defined by the University of California’s “A-F” course requirements, participation 
in Advanced Placement examinations as seniors, participation and performance on 
college admission examinations, and changes in grade-point averages of graduates 
that were estimated from previous eligibility studies. Because eligibility is a 
summative measure of the scholastic achievement of graduates, evidence based on 
the components that comprise this measure for the Class of 1996 may provide a 
preview of the likely direction of change in eligibility rates that will be presented 
and discussed at the next Commission meeting. 
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College The public high schools report the proportion of graduates who completed a col- 
preparaiory course lege preparatory curriculum, as prescribed by the University’s freshman admission 
completion A-F course requirement. Since 1 994-95, graduates are included in this count only 
if they completed the required courses with grades of“C” or better. Thus, current 
information is not precisely comparable to 1990 information. While student par- 
ticipation in college preparatory courses improved between 1990 and 1996, the 
increase was somewhat smaller than that which occurred between 1986 and 1990. 
This trend was particularly true with respect to improvement for students from 
some student subgroups, as Display 6 illustrates. 

The proportion of men and of women completing a full university preparatory 
curriculum has grown over the last ten years; however, the rate of increase for 
women has been substantially greater than that for men. A somewhaf larger pro- 
portion of women than men were so prepared in 1986, but the difference between 
the rates for men and women has grown over time. While the proportion of women 
exceeded that of men by a little over one percentage point in 1986, this difference 
had grown to more than five percentage points by 1996. In 1996, 37.9 percent of 
women who graduated from the state’s public high schools had completed a uni- 
versity preparatory curriculum while only 32.7 percent of the men graduating had 
that level of academic preparation. 

Over half — 53.6 percent — of all Asian 1996 public high school graduates com- 
pleted an university preparatory curriculum compared to 51.3 percent in 1995; this 
is the highest proportion of any racial-ethnic group to complete this course pat- 
tern, as shown in Display 7. The proportion of Black graduates completing such 
a curriculum increased from 25.4 percent in 1990 to 27.9 percent in 1996; how- 



DISPLA V 6 California Public High School Craduates Completing University Preparatory 
Curriciihini 1986, 1990, and 199-4 to 1996 
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DISPLAY 7 Participation of California Public High School Graduates in University Preparatory 
Curriculum, by Gender and Racial-ethnic Group, 1986, 1990, and 1994 to 1996 




BMcn ■Women 

•Includes Filipinos and Pacillc Islanders. 



ever, the current year’s proportion is somewhat smaller than the 1995 proportion 
of 28.9 percent. A similar pattern exists for Latino graduates. While the 1996 
proportion of Latino graduates completing an university preparatory curriculum 
-- 22.3 percent — was greater than the 1990 proportion of 19.4 percent, it was 
slightly below the 1995 proportion of 22.5 percent. While the number of Latino 
graduates completing such a curriculum increased slightly, it did not keep pace with 
increases in the number of Latino graduates. Some of the largest proportional gains 
in participation in “A-F” curricula have occurred among Native American students 
— from 16.5 percent in 1986 to 19.5 percent in 1990 to 24.0 percent in 1996; how- 
ever, their participation also dropped substantially from that of 1995 when it was 
26.7 percent. The proportion of White graduates completing an university cur- 
riculum increased from 33.1 percent in 1990 to 39.7 percent in 1996. Native 
American and White graduates were the only two groups of graduates whose col- 
lege preparatory course participation improved as much between 1990 and 1996 
as it had between 1986 and 1990. 



Advanced 
Placement (A P) 
examination 
participation 



According to the College Board, the participation of California high school stu- 
dents in Advanced Placement (AP) courses is at an all-time high. AP course en- 
rollment counts as an honors course in high school and earns students additional 
grade points for those courses in which they earn a “C” or better. Thus, an “A” in 
an AP course earns 5 grade points instead of the usual 4 and a “C” earns 3 grade 
points instead of 2. These grade point enhancements improve students’ grade- 
point averages which, in turn, enhance their likelihood of qualifying for university 
admission. 
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Of California’s 1995-96 public high school twelfth graders, 34,837 took AP ex- 
aminations — an increase of 48 percent over the 23,533 students who sat for these 
tests in 1990. This increase is comparable to that which occurred between 1986 
and 1990, as Display 8 illustrates. Students from all racial-ethnic groups contrib- 
uted to this increase. The largest proportional growth occurred among Black and 

Latino twelfth graders, increasing by 
63 percent and 88 percent, respec- 
DISPLAY 8 California Public High School Twelfth Graders tively, A 51 percentexpansionoc- 
Taking Advanced Placement Exams, 1986, 1990, and 1994 to curred among Asian students, which 
1996 was above the average for the state. 

While the proportion of White twelfth 
graders taking AP ^ests only increased 
by 25 percent, they contributed the 
largest number to the statewide in- 
crease. 

While there was a substantial increase 
in the number and proportion of 
Black and Latino students who took 
AP examinations, their overall partici- 
pation levels continued to lag behind 
those of Asian and White students, as 
Display 9 indicates. Approximately, 
26 percent of Asian graduates and 
1 1,5 percent of White graduates took 
AP examinations during their senior 
year compared to 4.8 percent of 
Black graduates and 8,1 percent of 
Latino graduates. While Asian gradu- 
ates comprised 14,4 percent of the 
1996 graduates, they accounted for 
45 percent of the seniors who took 
the Calculus AP tests. Only on the 
Spanish Language AP test did Latino 
seniors constitute a proportion com- 
parable to their presence among pub- 
lic high school graduates; they were 
30 percent of graduates and 30 per- 
cent of the twelfth graders taking the 
AP Spanish Language examination. 



College admi.ssion lest participaiion 
and performance 

Another facet of the behavior of Cali- 
fornia high school students that bears 
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on their eligibility for university admission is their participation in, and performance 
on, college admission examinations — the SAT I and SAT II and the ACT exami- 
nations. Participation and performance information about these tests are reported 
for all California high school graduates but does not differentiate between public 
and private high school graduates. 



Performance While the number of public high school graduates increased 9.5 percent between 
on the SAT I 1 990 and 1 996, the number of graduates taking the SAT I examination increased 
by approximately 18 percent — from 112,577 to 132,711— as Display 10 illus- 
trates. Once again, growth in participation was not evenly distributed across stu- 
dent subgroups. The number of women taking the SAT I grew by 20 percent 
while the number of men grew 1 2 percent. Asian students taking the test grew by 
20 percent; 29 percent more Black students took the test; the number of Latino 
students taking the test increased by 42 percent; 1 5 percent more Native Ameri- 
can students took the test; and 1.5 percent more White students sat for this exami- 
nation. 



DISPLA Y 10 California Students Taking; the SA T / and ACT Exams in 1990 and 1996 
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Recent information published by the California Department of Education delin- 
eates the changes in participation of public high school graduates on the SAT I 
examination between 1 990 and 1 996. The proportion of public high school gradu- 
ates taking the SAT 1 grew from 38 percent in 1990 to 41 percent in 1996. The 
proportion of men participating increased 1 .7 percentage points while the propor- 
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tion of women grew by 3.4 percentage points. Among Asian graduates, the pro- 
portion taking the SAT I rose by three percentage points; the proportion of Black 
graduates taking the test increased by 6.5 percentage points. The proportion of 
Latino graduates who took the SAT I grew by one percentage point, while the 
proportion taking the test increased by 2.5 percentage points among White gradu- 
ates. 

Overall, the average scores for California public high school seniors taking the 
SAT I Math and Verbal tests changed slightly between 1990 and 1996, with the 
average Math score improving one point, as Display 1 1 illustrates. However, change 
did not occur uniformly across student subgroups. Among men, the average Ver- 
bal SAT I score was unchanged while the Math scores improved slightly. For 
women taking the test, their average Verbal score rose slightly while their average 
Math score was up four points. Both Verbal and Math scores of Asian and White 
students taking the SAT I improved; these scores for Black and Latino students 
declined between 1990 and 1996. 

Comparisons of SAT 1 scores between 1990 and 1996 are complicated by two 
factors: (1) In 1994, the nature and contents of the SAT I Verbal and Math tests 
changed somewhat; (2) In 1995, the College Board, in conjunction with the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, re-centered the national average score on each test to 
500. The 1990 SAT I scores on Display 11 were converted to the re-centered 
scale in order to determine their comparability to scores reported for 1996. 



DISPLAY II Average Verbal and Malh SA T I Scores and Average ACT Composite Scores for Cali- 
fornians in 1990 and 1996 
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Performance Even more dramatic growth occurred relative to the ACT examination in which 
on the ACl the number of California seniors taking that test increased by 77 percent between 
1990 and 1996 -- from 17,938 to 31,663. While these are relatively small num- 
bers compared to SAT I participants, they do reflect a substantial expansion in the 
set of students taking the tests needed for university admission. Again, growth 
was differential across subgroups. The number of women taking the ACT in- 
creased by 20 percent while the number of men grew by 12 percent. While the 
number of Asian students taking the ACT increased by 129 percent and the num- 
ber of Black and Latino students who sat for this test increased by 143 percent, 
the number of White students rose by 40 percent. 

Despite this relatively large increase in the number of students taking the ACT in 
California, the statewide average score was the same in 1996 as it was in 1990 — 
21 .0 on a scale of 1 to 36. The average score for men declined slightly, while that 
of women increased slightly. The average scores for Asian test takers and for Black 
test takers were unchanged, 21.6 and 17.5, respectively, while the average score 
for Latino students increased from 18.4 to 18.6 and the average score for White 
students rose from 22.1 to 22.7. 



Statewide student 
grade-point 
averages 



No population data are available for the scholastic achievement of high school 
graduates, as measured by their average grades. However, each of the last three 
eligibility studies estimated statewide grade-point averages based on each study’s 
sample populations. Between 1983 and 1990, the scholastic achievement of pub- 
lic high school graduates, as measured by their grade-point averages, has improved 
for all student subgroups, as shown in Display 12 below. Once the 1996 study is 
completed, the chart will be modified to include information about the estimated 
grade-point averages for the public high school class of 1996. 



D ISP LA Y 12 Estimated Statewide Grade-Point Averages for Public High 
School Graduates, 1983, 1986, and 1990 





1983 


1986 


1990 


All Graduates statewide 


2.62 


2.60 


2.68 


Asian Graduates 


2.96 


2.96 


3.11 


Black Graduates 


2.26 


2.29 


2.33 


Latino Graduates 


2.42 


2.44 


2.44 


White Graduates 


2.69 


2.65 


2.74 
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How Are The 1 996 Eligibility Rates 
Developed? 



C ALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION is facing multiple challenges as the State 
enters the twenty-first century. Many of these challenges were identified in the 
Commission’s recent planning document The Challenge of the Century. The 
Commission’s workplan that flowed from this major planning document placed the 
implementation of a current study of the eligibility of public high school gradu- 
ates as its highest priority. The Commission, in concert with and through the sup- 
port of the California State University and the University of California and with 
the cooperation of the California Department of Education and the State’s public 
high schools, has conducted an examination of the eligibility of the public high 
school class of 1996 for freshman admission to the California State University and 
the University of California in light of the admission requirements that were in place 
in Fall 1996. This chapter describes the scope and methods of the 1996 Eligibil- 
ity Study. 



Scope of the study The 1996 Eligibility Study provides reliable estimates of the proportions of public 
high school graduates who met the freshman admission criteria for Fall 1996 at 
the California State University and the University of California. Like its three 
most recent predecessors in 1983, 1986, and 1990, this study also includes analy- 
ses of variations in eligibility rates across several groups of students — between 
men and women, among four major racial-ethnic groups of students, and among 
students from various geographic regions or across areas characterized by levels 
of urbanization. 

Because the current study’s design replicates the scope of these earlier studies, it 
allows for analyses of changes in student eligibility over time. It also contains 
sufficiently detailed information about the academic achievement of high school 
students to allow analyses of changes in college preparatory course completion, 
grade-point averages, and college admission test results. 

While ensuring that adequate information is available for the purpose of historical 
comparison, the 1 996 study design has enhancements that will allow for new analy- 
ses. New to this study is an examination of the extent to which eligibility differs 
among students from rural, suburban, and urban high schools. 

The 1996 study has occurred at a particularly crucial time in California history, 
when sufficient State resources are unlikely to be available to accommodate the 
increased demand by students for admission to the State’s public universities. This 
study provides detailed information about the academic preparation of high school 
graduates differentiated by student characteristics and geographic regions. This 
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information then becomes an excellent tool for understanding changes occurring 
both in these characteristics and in the actual enrollment patterns of eligible gradu- 
ates. 



The 1996 eligibility rates presented in this report are the estimated percentages of 
California public high school graduates in the academic year 1995-96 who were 
eligible for freshman admission to the California State University and the Univer- 
sity of California in Fall 1996. These are termed estimated percentages because 
they are based on information about a sample of 1996 graduates - a 5.9 percent 
sample. In order to be included in this study, a student must have completed the 
graduation requirements specified by the school district or passed the California 
High School Proficiency ExamXCHSPE) and been designated as a graduate. The 
1996 study requested a sample from every public comprehensive, alternative, and 
continuation high school in the state. 

In May 1996, the Commission sent high school principals and school district su- 
perintendents a letter co-signed by the Commission’s Executive Director and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction announcing the implementation of the 1996 
Eligibility Study. In August, the Commission staff sent a packet of instructions 
and forms to the high schools. The packets contained detailed directions on the 
method by which high school personnel should select the random sample of tran- 
scripts from their 1 996 graduates. The sampling rates varied from school to school 
based on the size, location, and racial-ethnic composition of its graduating class. 
Larger than average samples were drawn from very small schools, rural schools, 
and schools with large proportions of Black graduates. This procedure ensured 
adequate size samples of transcripts for graduates from each student subgroup of 
interest in order that reliable eligibility estimates could be computed for each group. 
It also limited the size of the overall sample to an adequate and affordable level. 

In calculating eligibility estimates, the Commission used standard statistical tech- 
niques to ensure that the information for each graduate and each high school accu- 
rately reflected its actual weight in the entire high school graduating class. The 
sampling design for the 1996 study was independently reviewed by two statistical 
experts unaffiliated with the Commission or the State’s public universities. Both 
reviewers concluded that the proposed sampling design would yield an unbiased 
sample for the development of reliable and historically comparable eligibility esti- 
mates. 

The Commission provided the schools with a “Supplemental Student Information 
Form” to be completed for each transcript to ensure that essential information 
about the students was collected. These data included the student’s gender, ra- 
cial-ethnic categoi-y as recorded by the high school, and any available results of 
college admission examinations taken by the student. The Commission asked the 
schools to return the list of graduates used to identify the sample so that Commis- 
sion staff could verify that the sample had been selected in accordance with its 
instructions. 



Usable samples of transcripts were received from 90.3 percent of the public high 
schools. These schools enrolled 96.9 percent of the 1996 public high school gradu- 
ates. Display 13 presents the final school participation rates for this study. These 
rates are comparable to those for the previous three studies. 



DISPLA y 13 Number of Schools and Graduates Represented in the 1996 Eligibility Study, by Type of 
School 



Schools Student Transcripts 



Type of 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Transcripts 


Transcripts 


Percent 


School 


Number 


Respondine 


Respondine 


Requested 


Received 


Received 


Public 


Comprehensive 


81 1 


782 


96.4% 


14,414 


13,950 


96.8% 


Public 

Alternative and 
Continuation 


549 


446 


81.2% 


1.445 


1.402 


97.0% 


TOTAL 


1,360 


1,228 


90.3% 


15,859 


15,352 


96.9% 



Analysis The 1,228 responding schools submitted to the Commission 15,352 transcripts 
of transcripts randomly selected to assure an unbiased sample. After removing all personally 
identifying information from the transcripts and making a file copy of all transcripts, 
the Commission staff sent the transcripts to a central processing point for elec- 
tronic scanning and copying. This central processing center was within the Ad- 
missions Office of one campus of the California State University. Once the elec- 
tronic processing was completed, the transcripts were ready for evaluation by ad- 
missions evaluators from each system to determine if the student was eligible for 
admission to its system. These evaluators submitted the transcripts to the same 
admission evaluation as if these students had actually applied as a first-time fresh- 
men for Fall 1996. Based on these analyses, the systems classified each transcript 
in the sample as “eligible” or “ineligible” for regular freshman admission to each 
system based on the specific regular eligibility criteria in effect in Fall 1996. Dis- 
play 14 presents these criteria in comparison to those in effect in Fall 1990 for the 
State University and University. 

As this display illustrates, high school graduates may achieve eligibility for fresh- 
man admission to the California State University and the University of California 
through a variety of means, including: ( 1 ) taking the required courses and earning 
specific grades; (2) taking the required courses and performing at specific levels 
on selected combinations of grades and college admission test scores, and, (3) in 
the case of the University, performing at specific levels on college admission tests. 
The eligibility coding employed by each system clearly delineated the means by 
which a student was eligible, or ineligible, for freshman admission. 
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DISPLA y 14 Freshman Eligibility Criteria for California Residents at the California State University 


and the University of California, 1990 and 1996 








California 


State University 


University of California 


Admission Requirements 


1990 




1996 


1990 


1996 


High School Diploma 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Subject Area Rcquiremcnis 












(Year course with Grade of C or better) 










a. History 


1 




I 


1 


2 


b. English 


4 




4 


4 


4 


c. Mathematics 


3 




3 


3 


3 


_d. Laborator>' Science 


1 




1 


1 


2 


e. Foreign Language 






2 


2 


2 


f. Visual/Performing Arts 


1 




1 






g. Advanced Course/Elcctivcs 3 




3 


4 


2 




(5 of 7 English & Math, 


*Ma\ be met bv 


•*Somc Visual and 






12 of 15 courses required) 


eonipleting IJC a-f 


Performing Arts eourses 










are approved electives 




Scliolarsliip Requirement 
-- Miiiiiiunii grade-point 
average (GPA) 


2.0 overall 


Same 




2.78 in '‘a-f’ courses 


2.82 in “a-f’ courses 


Examination Requirement 


No SA r I/AC r required 


Same 




SAT/ACT and 3 CB 


SAT I/ACT and 




if GPA is 3.0 or I'JCtter 






Acliicvemcnt Tests 


three SAT 11 tests 


Scliolarsliip/Examination 


GPA between 2.0 and 


Same 




GPA between 2.78 


GPA between 2.82 and 


Requirement 


2.99 with qualilying test 






and 3.29 with qualify- 


3.29 with qualifying 




score on State Univer- 






ing test score on 


test score on 




sity Eligibility Index 






University’s 


University’s 










Eligibility Index 


Eligibility Index 


Entrance by Examination 


None 


None 




SAT total of 1 100 or 


SAT I total of 1300 










ACT composite of 27 


(prior to 4/95) or 










and Achievciiient test 


1400 (after 5/95) 










scores totaling 


or ACT composite 










1650', minimum of 


of 31 and SAT U 










500 on each. 


total of 1650; 

500 mininiun on 
each (prior to 5/95) 
or 1 760 with 530 
minimum (after 5/95). 



For the purposes of this study, the Commission and the systems implemented a 
policy of “demonstrable eligibility” in arriving at eligibility determinations for each 
transcript. Under this policy, only those graduates whose high school transcripts 
indicated that they satisfied all applicable requirements — completion of course 
pattern, scholastic (grades) performance, and college admission test performance 
— were deemed eligible for admission. 
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For most high school graduates who took a college admissions test, the results of 
these tests appeared on the student’s transcript or were entered on the supplement 
information forms. However, a student’s scores may have been missing from the 
high school record for one of several reasons: (1) tests were taken following gradu- 
ation; (2) some students did not provide their high schools with their scores; and, 
(3) some high schools did not maintain test results files on their graduates. As in 
the previous three studies, to ensure more accurate estimates of eligibility, the 
Commission staff contacted the College Board, the Educational Testing Service, 
and the American College Test Program for assistance in locating the test scores 
of students in the sample who had taken either the SAT tests or the ACT. With 
their assistance and using procedures that protected the confidentiality of indi- 
vidual students, the Commission was able to obtain test results for graduates in 
the sample whose scores were needed to determine their eligibility statuses. 

If a transcript did not contain all of the information needed to demonstrate a 
graduate’s eligibility, the graduate was judged to be ineligible, except in the fol- 
lowing two types of cases: 

1 . Admissions lest scores missing for some graduates: The University of California 
requires all freshman applicants to take a set of national college admissions 
examinations — the SAT I or ACT and three SAT II exams. The University and 
the Commission deemed those graduates in the sample who had grade-point 
averages of 3.3 or greater but were missing some or all of these test results as 
potentially eligible for the University, if they met all other admission requirements. 
Similarly deemed potentially eligible were graduates who had the required grade- 
point averages between 2.82 and 3.29 in the required “A-F” courses and whose 
SAT I or ACT test scores qualified them for admission but who were missing 
one or more of their SAT II results. Including these graduates as part of the 
pool of graduates eligible for the University was an Eligibility Study policy prior 
to the 1 990 study. To maintain historical comparability, the 1990 study reported 
on three classifications of graduates with respect to the University of California: 
(1) fully eligible; (2) potentially eligible; and (3) ineligible. This new policy 
continues in the 1996 study. 

2. Transcripts with missing or illegible course information. In a few instances, 
the academic records of students were improperly copied such that some course 
information — most typically twelfth grade information — was not legible or 
available. In those cases where the available information was sufficient to 
determine the student’s eligibility or project the likely nature of the missing 
information, system evaluators completed the evaluation. If the missing 
information was critical to the determination of the student’s eligibility and 
available information was insufficient, the transcript was deleted from the study. 
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Observations and 
caveats about 
interpreting the 
estimates 



The Commission urges readers of the 1996 Eligibility Study to keep the following 
issues in mind when reviewing its results. 

Eligibility rales are estimated from sample data. The eligibility estimates pre- 
sented are based on information obtained from a stratified random sample of tran- 
scripts of the 1995-96 graduates of California’s public high schools, as described 
above. To compute an actual statewide eligibility rate, the eligibility status of each 
of the 259,071 graduates would need to be included in the computation. While 
this analysis is not realistic, fortunately, the use of standard sampling procedures 
provides a means for developing reliable estimates of the actual eligibility rate from 
a sample of transcripts. However, because the estimate is based on a sample, it is 
not precisely accurate. 

Standard statistical procedures include a means of computing the level of preci- 
sion of each estimate. The precision level provides an upper and lower boundary 
within which the true eligibility rate probably occurs. For example in the 1990 
eligibility study, the estimated statewide eligibility rate for the California State Uni- 
versity was 34.6 percent, with a precision level of 0.8 percent, at the 95 percent 
confidence level. That is, there was a 95 percent probability that the true eligibility 
rate for the State University in 1990 was between 33.8 percent (34.6 - 0.8) and 
35.4 (34.6 + 0.8) percent. The eligibility rates presented in this report were esti- 
mated using the standard statistical procedure for a stratified random sample. Use 
of alternative estimating procedures would generate slightly different estimates 
but these would be within the probable range reported. 

Precision levels vary by sample group .size. The magnitude of a precision level 
depends on the sample size, variation within the sample, and the level of confi- 
dence determined to be appropriate. All eligibility estimates in the last three stud- 
ies and in the current study have confidence levels of 95 percent. However, each 
eligibility estimate has a different precision level depending on the sample size. A 
variety of statistical formulas exist for computing the precision of a sample esti- 
mate that are dependent on assumptions about the nature of the sample. For this 
study, the Commission staff applied the standard formula for a stratified random 
sample. 

In addition to the overall statewide rate for each system, separate rates were cal- 
culated for men and women, for Asian, Black, Latino, and White students, and for 
graduates from each of eleven geographic regions of the state. Also, separate 
rates were computed for graduates of schools that were classified as rural, subur- 
ban, and urban institutions — a new analysis in the 1996 study. The study was 
designed to ensure that the standard error of the statewide estimate was one per- 
centage point or less. For the subgroup analyses, estimates were considered suf- 
ficiently reliable if they had a standard error of estimate of three percentage points 
or less. 

Estimates for smaller subgroup have larger precision levels. Because of smaller 
sample sizes for subgroup estimates, the eligibility estimates for these subgroups 
involve larger precision levels than that for the statewide estimate. Any subgroup 



estimate with a precision level greater than three percentage points was consid- 
ered unreliable and was not included in this report. 

Rales for some racial-ethnic groups are not reported. Reliable eligibility esti- 
mates for public high school graduates were generated separately for Asian, Black, 
Latino, and White graduates. Insufficient numbers of Filipino, Pacific Islander, 
and Native American graduates appeared in the sample to allow the computation 
of reliable estimates for these groups. However, students from these groups were 
included in the calculation of the statewide, gender, and geographic regional esti- 
mates. Small sample sizes of men and women within each racial-ethnic group also 
precluded generating reliable estimates for these smaller groups. 

Nonresponding schools are not included in the estimated rates. The Commission 
staff applies various statistical adjustment procedures to the sample obtained from 
the high schools prior to computing the eligibility estimates. These procedures 
conform with accepted statistical standards and were undertaken in order to: (a) 
verify the integrity of the sample of graduates; and, (b) adjust for differences in the 
sampling rates for those schools that did participate. Nonetheless, while the eligi- 
bility rates computed represent very reliable statewide estimates developed on the 
basis of standard statistical methods, they are based only on the information pro- 
vided by responding high schools. As such, they probably differ slightly from 
estimates that would have been obtained if all high schools had participated. 

Care is required in generalized ii.se of the study ’s findings. The 1996 sample of 
the State’s public high school graduates yields findings with sufficient accuracy 
and reliability for use in state-level and systemwide planning. But these same 
findings may not be sufficiently reliable for regional, district, or local campus plan- 
ning — particularly where such planning involves small subsets of the statewide 
student population. Institutional policy makers should consider the applicability 
of the findings carefully before employing them in institutional policy analysis and 
development. The guidelines and caveats mentioned here should be taken into 
that consideration. 

Care is needed in interpreting rate changes over time. The design of the 1996 
study purposefully replicates that of the three previous studies in order to facilitate 
comparisons across time of the effects of changing admission requirements and 
changes in student preparation on student eligibility. However, the samples for 
the studies are unique. The differing characteristics of the sample, the student 
populations, and admission requirements across studies must be considered care- 
fully when discussing changes over time. 
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What Are The Eligibility Rates 
of 1996 Public High School 
Graduates for the California 
State University? 



T his chapter of the report presents the major findings of the 1996 Eligibility 
Study with respect to the California State University. The chapter is organized as 
follows: 

♦ The relationship between eligibility and the freshman admission requirements at 
the California State University in Fall 1996; 

♦ The statewide eligibility rates of the 1996 public high school graduates for 
freshman admission at the State University in 1 996 and the comparison of these 
rates with the eligibility rates in 1986 and 1990; 

♦ The eligibility rates for men and women, separately, and for graduates from 
four major racial-ethnic groups — Asian, Black, Latino, and White graduates; 
and, 

♦ The 1996 eligibility rates for graduates in eleven geographic regions of the State 
as well as the eligibility rates for graduates from urban, suburban, and rural high 
schools are presented. 

In contrast to the organization of previous eligibility studies, this chapter views 
each student group — overall, by gender, by racial-ethnic background, by geograph- 
ic region, and by high school type — across the entire range of academic perfor- 
mance in order to enhance understanding of specific issues with respect to student 
preparation. 



1996 Admissions 
requirements for 
the California 
State University 



The Master Plan for Higher Education in California recommends that the State 
University establish its freshman eligibility criteria such that the top one-third of 
the public high school graduating class is eligible to enroll as freshmen. In Fall 
1996, California’s high school graduates could achieve eligibility for freshman ad- 
mission at the State University by completing 1 5 college preparatory courses that 
fulfill either: 



1 . The State University’s pattern of required courses that include one year of Visual 
and/or Performing Arts; or 
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2. The University of California’s pattern of required courses, known as the “A-F” 
course requirement. 

Then, graduates could achieve eligibility by either of the following two means; 

1 . By earning an overall grade-point average of 3.0 or greater in their tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grade courses, excluding physical education and military science; 
or, 

2. By earning an overall grade-point average between 2.0 and 2.99 and having 
college admission test scores - SAT I or ACT - that qualified on the State 
University’s Eligibility Index. (The Index is a weighted ranking of grade-point 
averages and college admission examination scores such that the lower the 
student’s grade-point average, the higher they must score on an admission test 
to be eligible.) 

Display 14 in the previous chapter summarizes the eligibility requirements in place 
in Fall 1996 in comparison to those in effect in Fall 1990, the year of the Commis- 
sion’s last eligibility study. 

Over the last ten years, the California State University has been systematically in- 
creasing their freshman admission requirements through a transition to a required 
pattern of 1 5 college preparatory courses. The course requirements in 1986 were 
four years of English and two years of mathematics. However, up to one year of 
coursework in English or mathematics could be waived as part of the phase-in tran- 
sition. In 1990, a minimum of 12 of 1 5 college preparatory courses were required. 
Of the 1 2 courses, at least three years of English and two years of mathematics 
were prescribed for regular admission. By 1996, the State University had moved 
to full implementation of its course requirements - high school graduates must have 
completed all 1 5 of the required courses, including all seven of the required courses 
in English and mathematics, to be eligible. Minimum grade-point averages required 
and the State University’s Eligibility Index did not change between 1990 and 1996. 
At the time of the 1996 Eligibility Study, the California State University had a tem- 
porary provision in its admission requirements that specified that any graduate com- 
pleting the University of California’s pattern of required courses was eligible for 
the State University provided that their overall grade-point average and test scores 
qualified them for admission or the basis of the State University’s Eligibility In- 
dex. 



Eligibility of 1996 
high school 
graduates for 
admission to the 
California State 
University 



Eligibility is the complex interaction of courses completed, grades earned, and 
when necessary, college admission test scores earned. This section of the report 
describes the eligibility of the 1996 public high school graduating class as deter- 
mined by their academic achievements in light of the freshman admission require- 
ments at the California State University in 1996. 

As Display 1 5 shows, the estimated percentage of 1996 public high school gradu- 
ates who were eligible for freshman admission at the California State University in 
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DISPLA Y 15 Percent of Public High School Graduates by Category of Eligibility for the California 
State University, 1986, 1990, and 1996 



■ Ineligible: GPA Below 
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Index 
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Deficiencies 
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Index 
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Statewide 


Eligibility Status 


1986 


1990 


1996 


Eligible By Courses and Grades 


19.2 


26.2 


25.8 


Eligible By Courses and Index 


8.3 


8.4 


3.8 


Eligibility Pool 


27.5 


34.6 


29.6 


Precision 


0.69 


0.82 


0.76 


Range of Estimate 26.8 


1 to 28.19 


33.76 to 35.44 


28.84 to 30.36 


Undclcrminable Eligibility 


1 1.3 


4.9 


1.1 


Ineligible: Course Omissions 


4.3 


8.1 


17.3 


Ineligible: Course & Test Deficient 


30.8 


31.7 


34.6 


Ineligible By Eligibility Index 


9.8 


6.3 


5.2 


Ineligible: GPA Below 2.0 


16.3 


14.4 


12.2 



Source: Californiii Postsecoiidaix- Educniioii Commission. 



Fall 1996 was 29.6 percent — 3.7 percentage points below the Master Plan guide- 
lines for this sytem of 33.3 percent. This estimate is a 5.0 percentage point de- 
crease from the eligibility rate of the 1990 graduates of 34.6 percent — a 14.5 
percent decrease. However, the 1996 rate was a 2.1 percentage point increase 
over the 1986 rate of 27.5 percent, despite the fact that the 1996 admission re- 
quirements were substantially more stringent. Because the 1983 study predated 
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the inclusion of course requirements in the admission process at the State Univer- 
sity, this report does not include findings for that study. 

This 1996 estimate is based on 15,352 usable student academic records -- 5.9 
percent of the 1996 public high school graduating class. The precision of this 
estimate is 0.76 percent, which is consistent with the precision levels achieved in 
the last three eligibility studies. This precision level generates a probable range for 
the eligibility estimate of 28.84 to 30.36 percent. The estimated 1996 eligibility 
pool for the State University of 29.6 percent is sufficiently different from its Mas- 
ter Plan guideline of 33.3 percent to be statistically significant at the 95 percent 
level. 

As the State University has raised its freshman admission requirements, public high 
school graduates have expanded their participation in college preparatory courses. 
However, the substantial increase in courses required between 1990 and 1996 ap- 
pears to have exceeded the growth in student academic preparation. 

The next section of this chapter examines in more detail the patterns of academic 
preparation among 1996 graduates as it relates to the State University’s freshman 
admission requirements. Examination of changes in the academic characteristics 
of both eligible and ineligible high school graduates over the last ten years may re- 
veal the specific factors related to the change in the estimated eligibility rate for 
the State University. 



Eligible graduates Display 15 illustrated, 87 percent of all eligible public high school graduates in 
1996 — as contrasted with 76 percent in 1990 — achieved eligibility for the State 
University as a result of earning average grades of 3.0 or better. The remaining 13 
percent qualified on the basis of the State University’s Eligibility Index. While the 
overall eligibility pool for the State University declined five percentage points, the 
pool of graduates who were eligible on the basis of grades alone decreased by less 
than one-half of a percentage point. Thus, the decrease in the eligibility pool 
stemmed almost exclusively from a decline in the pool of graduates whose grade- 
point averages were between 2.0 and 3.0 and whose college admission test scores 
qualified them on the State University’s Eligibility Index. 



Undeterminable The eligibility of some graduates for the California State University could not be 
eligibility determined because, while they completed all of the 15 required college prepara- 
tory courses and had grade-point averages above the minimum 2.0, they did not 
take a college admission test — the SAT I or the ACT — needed to determine their 
eligibility status on the State University’s Eligibility Index. As course require- 
ments became an increasingly important factor in determining graduate’s eligibili- 
ty, the proportion of graduates whose eligibility could not be determined declined 
substantially. Statewide, the proportion of graduates for whom eligibility could 
not be determined dropped from 1 1.3 percent in 1986 to 4.9 percent in 1990 to 1.1 
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percent in 1996. High school graduates who had completed all of the college 
preparatory courses required for freshman admission at the State University and 
who had grade-point averages between 2.0 and 3.0 almost invariably took the 
college admission tests needed to determine their eligibility. Clearly, growth in 
the participation of California students in college admission examinations noted in 
Chapter 2 contributed to an increase in the proportion of graduates for whom 
eligibility could be determined. 



Examination of the academic characteristics of those California public high school 
graduates who were ineligible for the California State University is fundamental to 
a clearer understanding of changes in the academic preparation of all graduates. 
Graduates ineligible for the State University fell into four categories based on their 
academic characteristics: 

1 . Those who had the grades alone or the grades with test scores that would have 
qualified them for the State University but were missing one or more of the 
required college preparatory courses; 

2. Those who were missing one or more of the required college preparatory courses 
and were missing or had college admission test scores that were insufficient to 
be eligible; 

3. Those whose college admission test scores were insufficient to qualify on the 
State University’s Eligibility Index; and, 

4. Those with grade-point averages below the minimum of 2.0. 

Consistent with the decline in the size of the pool of graduates eligible for the 
State University, the pool of ineligible graduates increased statewide by 8.8 per- 
centage points - a 14.5 percent increase, as Display 15 illustrates. This increase 
in the pool of ineligible graduates did not occur uniformly across the four catego- 
ries of ineligibility. In fact, the proportions of graduates in two of these categories 
actually decreased: 

♦ Most of the increase in the ineligible pool of graduates was attributable to the 
expansion of the number of graduates who were missing one or more of the 
required courses. This pool of ineligible graduates more than doubled, growing 
from 8.1 percent in 1990 to 17.3 percent in 1996. 

♦ The only other pool of ineligible graduates to increase over this period was the 
set of graduates who had both course omissions and test score deficiencies. 
This pool expanded from 3 1 .7 to 34.6 percent — a nine percent increase. 

♦ The proportion of graduates who were ineligible for freshman admission because 
their college admission test scores were too low to qualify on the State 
University’s Eligibility Index decreased from 6.3 to 5.2 percent — a 17 percent 
decrease. Most of these graduates — 4.8 percent — also had course omissions. 
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♦ The proportion of public high school graduates with grade-point averages below 
2.0 also dropped from 14.4 to 12.2 percent — a 15 percent decline. 



General trends 
in eligibility 



Eligibility rates 
by gender 



Eligible men 
and women 



A larger proportion than ever of California public high school graduates enrolled 
in a college preparatory curriculum while in high school; however, the proportion 
of them who were successful in completing that curriculum at an achievement 
level sufficient to be eligible for the State University was below the statewide guide- 
line for that system. Among those graduates who had fulfilled the course require- 
ment, failure to take a required college admission examination has become an in- 
significant issue. Further, the proportion of graduates who had completed the 
required course work but were ineligible because their test scores failed to qualify 
them on the State University’s Eligibility Index was also at an all time low. Clear- 
ly, improvement in the eligibility rate for the California State University will occur 
only if a larger proportion of public high school students complete the full college 
preparatory curriculum required to maximize both their preparation, choices, and 
opportunities. 



As in previous eligibility studies conducted by the Commission, differences in eli- 
gibility rates of men and women graduating from the State’s public high schools 
were analyzed. This section of the report presents these findings for 1996 in con- 
trast to the 1 990 study. 



Consistent with the findings for the last three eligibility studies, men and women 
graduating from the State’s public high schools in 1996 achieved eligibility for the 
State University at significantly different rates - 26.3 percent of men and 32.9 
percent of women were eligible, as presented in Display 16. Congruent with the 
statewide decline in the eligibility pool, the prop', lions of both men and women 
who were eligible decreased. However, the rate of decrease was substantially 
steeper for men than women. The size of the eligible pool of men graduating from 
the State’s public high school declined by 6. 1 percentage points from 32.4 percent 
in 1990 — an 18.8 percent decrease - while the pool of eligible women declined 
by 4.7 percentage points from 37.6 percent in 1990 — a 12.5 percent decrease. 
The 1996 eligibility rates of men and women were each about two percentage 
points larger than their 1986 rates. 

The 1996 estimate for men was based on a sample of 7,320 records, or 5.9 percent 
of the male public high school graduates. Similarly, the estimate for women was 
based on a sample of 8,032 records, or 6.0 percent of all female public high school 
graduates in 1996. The precision level for the men’s estimate was 1.06, yielding a 
probable range for their estimate of 25.24 to 27.36 percent. For the women’s 
estimate, the precision level was 1.08, generating a probably range for their esti- 
mate of 3 1.82 to 33.98 percent. 



DISPLAY 16 Percent of Men and Women Graduating from California Public High School by Cate- 
gory of Eligibility for the California State University, 1986, 1990, and 1996 
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Eligibility Status 




Men 




Women 


1986 


1990 


1996 


1 1986 


1990 


1996 


Eligible By Courses and Grades 


16.2 


22.9 


21.8 


22.4 


30.0 


29.7 


Eligible By Courses and Index 


8.6 


9.5 


4.5 


8.4 


7.6 


3.2 


Eligibility Pool 


24.8 


32.4 


26.3 


30.8 


37.6 


32.9 


Precision 


1.00 


1.14 


1.06 


1.02 


1.13 


1.08 


Range of Estimate 


23.80 10 


3 1 .26 to 


25.24 to 


29.78 to 


36.47 to 


31.82 to 




25.80 


33.54 


27.36 


31.82 


38.73 


33.98 


Undeterminable Eligibility 


1 1.1 


5.1 


1.2 


11.6 


4.6 


1.1 


Ineligible: Course Omissions 


3.5 


6.3 


14.9 


5.0 


9.6 


19.5 


Ineligible: Course & Test Deficient 


30.6 


31.4 


35.8 1 


1 30.5 


31.5 


33.1 


Ineligible: Eligibility Index 


10.0 


6.7 


5.7 i 


9.7 


6.0 


4.8 


Ineligible: GPA Below 2.0 


20.0 


18.1 


16.1 i 

i 


12.4 


10.7 


8.6 



Source: California Postsccondar> Education Commission. 1997. 



A somewhat smaller proportion of the eligible men than the eligible women -- 83 
percent and 90 percent, respectively — qualified for freshman admission at the State 
University on the basis of grades alone. The proportion of men who were eligi- 
ble in 1996 by grades alone was a full percentage point below the proportion of 
men eligible on this basis in 1990 — 21.8 percent compared to 22.9 percent. In 
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addition, the proportion of men who achieved eligibility on the basis of the State 
University’s Eligibility Index in 1996 — 4.5 percent -- was less than half the 1990 
rate of 9.5 percent. The pattern of achievement among eligible women graduates 
in 1996 was somewhat different. While the proportion of women who were eligi- 
ble by grades alone only decreased by 0.3 percentage point — 30.0 to 29.7 per- 
cent — between 1990 and 1996, the proportion of women eligible by the Index 
dropped by more than half — from 7.6 to 3.2 percent. 



Very little variation across student subgroups occurred in the proportion of gradu- 
ates who had completed all of the required courses with grade-point averages be- 
tween 2.0 and 3.0 but for whom eligibility could not be determined because re- 
quired college admission test scores were missing. For example, while the propor- 
tion of men for whom eligibility could not be determined was 1.2 percent, the 
proportion of women otherwise eligible who were missing needed test scores was 
1.1 percent. 



Consistent with the drop in the pool of eligible men, the pool of ineligible men 
increased from 62.5 to 72.5 percent between 1990 and 1996 — a 16 percent in- 
crease, also shown in Display 16. The sources of this increase paralleled the state- 
wide findings. The proportion of men ineligible because of course omissions in- 
creased from 6.3 percent to 14.9 percent - more than doubling the size of this 
pool of ineligible graduates. In addition, the proportion of men who were ineligi- 
ble because of course omissions and test score deficiencies grew from 3 1.4 to 35.8 
percent - a 13 percent increase. Also paralleling the statewide trends, the propor- 
tion of men ineligible on the State University’s Index dropped one percentage point 
- from 6.7 to 5.7 percent - and the pool of men graduating with grade-point 
averages below 2.0 decreased from 18.1 to 16.1 percent. 

The pattern of academic achievement among ineligible women was only slightly 
different. Their overall pool of ineligible graduates increased from 57.8 to 66.0 
percent - a 14.2 percent increase. For women, the source of this increase was 
the same as for men, although the shifts were somewhat smaller. The pool of wom- 
en ineligible because of course omissions increased from 9.6 to 19.5 percent and 
those ineligible because of course omissions and test score deficiencies grew from 
31.5 to 33. 1 percent — only a 5 percent increase. In addition, the decrease in the 
proportion of women ineligible on the basis of the Eligibility Index was larger than 
that for men; the proportion of men dropped one percentage point while the pro- 
portion of women declined by 1.2 percentage points — from 6.0 to 4.8 percent. 
The pool of women graduating from high school with grade-point averages be- 
low 2.0 also declined about two percentage points — from 10.7 to 8.6 percent — 
and this pool for women is about one-half that for men graduating in 1996. 
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Trends in eligihilHy 
of men and women 



Eligibility 
of graduates 
from major 
racial-ethnic 
groups 



Eligible graduates 



While the eligibility of men and women decreased, women continued to be signif- 
icantly more likely than men to be eligible for freshman admission at the California 
State University. Women earned higher grades and were more likely to complete 
the required courses. Among ineligible graduates, women were more likely to be 
disqualified because of course omissions while a larger proportion of men were 
ineligible because they had both course and admission test deficiencies. Men were 
also almost twice as likely to have high school grade-point averages below 2.0. 



In each of the Commission’s eligibility studies since 1983, the Commission has 
reported on the eligibility rates for several student subgroups. In addition to the 
separate rates for men and women reported above, the studies have generated 
reliable estimates for four major racial-ethnic groups — Asian, Black, Latino, and 
White public high school graduates. The current study replicates these analyses 
and places them in historical perspective with the results of the 1986 and 1990 
studies, as illustrated in Display 17. 



The pattern of differential eligibility rates among the major racial-ethnic groups 
noted in the Commission’s previous eligibility studies persisted in 1996. The pro- 
portion of Asian graduates achieving eligibility for the State University continued 
to be greater than for any other group, with 54.4 percent of all Asian public high 
school graduates so qualified. The estimated eligibility rate of White graduates in 
1996 of 36.3 percent was also considerably above the statewide average of 29.6 
percent. The estimated eligibility rates of Black and Latino graduates of 13.2 
percent and 13 .4 percent, respectively, continued to be less than half the average 
rate for the State. 

Consistent with the decline in the statewide rate, the eligibility rates of graduates 
from the four major racial-ethnic groups also decreased. Unfortunately, the rates 
of decline were considerably steeper for those groups that historically have had 
the lowest eligibility rates: 

♦ While Asian public high school graduates continued to have the largest eligibility 
rate of any racial-ethnic group, their rate of 54.4 percent was 7.1 percentage 
points below their 1990 rate of 61 .5 percent --an 11.5 percent drop. However, 
their 1996 rate was 4.4 percentage points larger than their 1986 rate of 50.0 
percent. 

♦ Black public high school graduates experienced the steepest decline in eligibility 
of the four racial-ethnic groups, dropping from 18.6 percent in 1990 to their 
1996 level of 13.2. This 5.4 percentage point decrease was a 29 percent drop. 
However, their 1996 rate was 2.4 percentage points above their 1986 rate of 
10.8 percent. 



DISPLA Y 17 Percent of Public High School Graduates from the Major Racial-ethnic by Category of 
Eligibility at the California State University, 1986, 1990, and 1996 
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Source: California Postsccondar>' Education Commission. 1997. 



♦ Of 1996 Latino graduates, 13.4 percent were eligible — a 3.9 percentage point 
decrease from their 1990 rate of 17.3 percent, a 22.5 percent decline. Their 
1996 rate was virtually the same as their eligibility rate in 1986 of 13.3 percent. 

♦ The estimated eligibility rate of White public high school graduates — 36.3 percent 
- showed the smallest drop among the four racial-ethnic groups, dipping 1.9 







percentage points from their 1990 rate of 38. 2 percent — a 5.2 percent decrease. 
Their 1996 rate was 4.7 percentage points larger than their 1986 rate of 31.6 
percent. 

Differences in sample sizes for graduates from each racial-ethnic group affected 
the precision of these eligibility rates. Given this variation in sample size and 
precision, the probable range for the Asian eligibility rate was 52. 16 to 56.64 per- 
cent; the Black eligibility rate was 1 1.35 to 15.05 percent; the Latino eligibility 
rate was 12.36 to 14.44 percent; and the White eligibility rate was 35.17 to 37.43 
percent. 

A larger proportion of eligible Asian graduates qualified for the State University 
on the basis of grades alone — 92 percent — than eligible graduates from any of 
the other three racial-ethnic groups. The proportion of Asian graduates who were 
eligible on the basis of grades alone only decreased by 0.8 percentage point — from 
50.7 to 49.9 percent — between 1990 and 1996 while the proportion eligible by 
the State University’s Eligibility Index dropped from 10.8 to 4.5 percent; less than 
half as many Asian graduates qualified by this means in 1996 than in 1990. About 
three-quarters of the Black eligible graduates qualified for freshman admission at 
the State University on the basis of grades alone and this pool of graduates de- 
creased by more than 2 percentage points — from 1 1 .8 percent in 1990 to 9.7 per- 
cent in 1996. In addition, the pool of Black graduates eligible by the State Uni- 
versity’s Index declined by approximately half — from 6.8 to 3 .5 percent — between 
1990 and 1996. Among eligible Latino public high school graduates, 83 percent 
were eligible on the basis of grades alone. The pool of Latino graduates who were 
eligible by this means showed the smallest decrease — 0.3 percentage point — of 
any group of graduates between 1990 and 1996, dipping from 11.4 to 11.1 per- 
cent. However, the pool of Latino graduates who were eligible on the basis of 
the Index had the largest proportional drop — from 5.9 to 2.3 percent — for any 
racial-ethnic group. About 87 percent of eligible White graduates qualified for the 
State University on the basis of grades alone. Contrary to the overall trend, the 
pool of White graduates eligible by grades alone actually increased between 1990 
and 1 996 — from 29.2 to 3 1 .7 percent. White graduates also had the smallest rel- 
ative decrease in the proportion eligible on the basis of the State University’s Eli- 
gibility Index ~ a decline from 9.0 to 4.6 between 1990 and 1996. 



Undelerminahle Very little variation across student subgroups occurred in the proportion of grad- 
eligihilHy uates who had completed all of the required courses with grade-point averages 



between 2.0 and 3.0 but for whom eligibility could not be determined because 
required college admission test scores were missing. Among graduates from the 
major racial-ethnic groups, approximately 1 .0 percent of Asian, Black, and Latino 
graduates were missing the required test scores, while the eligibility of 1 .3 percent 
of White graduates could not be determined because of missing test scores. 
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Ineligible 
graduates from the 
major racial-ethnic 
groups 


Having a clearer understanding of the differences in the academic background of 
graduates determined ineligible for the State University is also critically important. 
This section of the report examines the differences in the academic characteristics 
of ineligible graduates from the four major racial-ethnic groups. 

Consistent with the variations in the pool of eligible graduates from the four major 
racial-ethnic groups, the proportions of ineligible graduates from these groups also 
varied substantially. Asian graduates whose ineligible pool was the smallest of the 
four racial-ethnic groups had the largest increase in that pool overall — growing 
from 35.1 to 44.6 percent — a 27 percent increase between 1990 and 1996. The 
ineligible pools of Black and Latino graduates, which historically have been very 
similar, continued to be so with the Black ineligible pool increasing from 78.5 to 
85.8 percent and the Latino pool growing from 77.9 to 85.6 percent — an approx- 
imate nine percent increase in each pool. The proportion of White graduates who 
were ineligible also increased - from 56.2 to 62.4 percent - an 1 1 percent expan- 
sion. 

In the following sections, the changes in the academic characteristics of these sets 
of ineligible graduates are examined in more detail. 

L Missing required courses. Between 1990 and 1996, the number of college 
preparatory courses required for freshman admission at the California State 
University increased from 1 2 to 1 5 and the number of required English and 
mathematics courses expanded from five to seven required courses. Most of 
the increase in the pools of ineligible graduates occurred among those graduates 
who were missing one or more of the required courses. The increase in this 
pool of ineligible graduates more than accounted for the decrease in the State 
University’s eligibility pool. Among Asian graduates, the proportion ineligible 
due to course omissions increased from 10.5 to 19.6 percent. Changes in the 
proportions of Black and Latino graduates determined ineligible due to missing 
courses was even more dramatic. This pool of Black graduates increased from 
3.4 to 14.3 percent and the pool of Latino graduates grew from 7.2 to 15.6 
percent. The proportion of White graduates who were ineligible on this basis 
also more than doubled — from 8.4 to 18.8 percent - between 1990 and 1996. 

2. Mi.ssing courses and test scores. The proportion of graduates ineligible because 
they were missing one or more of the required courses and they were missing 
test scores or had insufficient test scores to qualify on the State University’s 
Eligibility Index also increased for most groups. The proportion of Asian 
graduates ineligible because of course and test deficiencies increased from 12.9 
to 16.4 percent while the proportion of Black graduates disqualified on this basis 
increased from 30.4 to 34.6 percent. Among Latino graduates, those ineligible 
because of course and test deficiencies expanded from 4 1 .6 to 46.6 percent while 
the proportion of White graduates disqualified by this means was relatively 
unchanged — 3 1 .6 to 3 1 .4 percent between 1990 and 1996. 
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3. Ineligible on the State University 's Eligibility Index. Consistent with the overall 
trend, the proportions of graduates who were ineligible because their college 
admission tests scores were insufficient to qualify on the State University’s 
Eligibility Index decreased for graduates from all four major racial-ethnic groups. 
Most of these graduates also had course omissions. Between 1990 and 1996, 
the proportion of Asian graduates disqualified on this basis dropped from 7.0 to 
4.7 percent while the proportion of Black graduates ineligible on the Index 
decreased from 16,6 to 14.5 percent. The proportion of Latino graduates who 
were determined ineligible on the basis of the Eligibility Index declined from 7.0 
to 5.4 percent; among White graduates, the proportion who did not qualify 
because of low test scores decreased from 4.7 to 3.9 percent over this period. 

-/. Grade-point averages below 2.0. Graduates from all four major racial-ethnic 
groups contributed to the statewide decrease in the proportion of graduates 
with grade-point averages below 2.0. The student group with the smallest pool 
of graduates with grade-point averages below 2.0 continued to be Asian 
graduates; their pool diminished by the smallest amount dropping from 4.7 to 
3.9 percent. The pool of Black graduates with average grades below 2.0 declined 
the most — from 28. 1 to 22.4 percent while the pool of Latino graduates with 
such grades dropped from 22.1 to 18.0 percent. The proportion of White 
graduates completing high school with grade-point averages below 2.0 also 
decreased from 1 1 .5 to 8.3 percent. 



Trends in eligibility 
of graduates 
from different 
racial-ethnic 
groups 



Most of the decrease in the pools of eligible graduates in all four major racial- 
ethnic groups occurred among those graduates with average grades between 2.0 
and 3.0. Most of the increase in the proportions of ineligible graduates, regardless 
of racial-ethnic group, occurred because graduates were missing one or more of 
the required courses. Among Asian, Black, and Latino graduates, the proportions 
ineligible due to both course and admission test score deficiencies also increased. 
On the other hand, the proportions of graduates determined ineligible on the State 
University’s Eligibility Index or because their average high school grades were 
below 2.0 decreased in each of the four groups. Among those graduates who 
needed college admission test scores to be eligible for the State University, Black 
graduates and, to a certain extent. Latino graduates continued to be less likely 
than Asian and White graduates to have scores sufficiently high to qualify on the 
State University’s Eligibility Index. 



Regional 
difference in State 
University 
eligibility rates 



Eligibility varies not only among graduates of different genders and from different 
racial-ethnic groups but also by the geographic region in which graduates live. As 
in previous eligibility studies, the Commission examined eligibility rates among 
public high school graduates who live in different regions of the State. The defini- 
tion of these regions was consistent between 1990 and 1996. Consequently, Dis- 
play 1 8 presents the estimated eligibility rates for 1996 graduates in each of eleven 
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DISPLAY 18 Percent of Public High School Graduates Eligible for the California State University, 
by Geographic Region, 1990 and 1996 
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regions in contrast to these rates in 1990. The statewide eligibility estimates are 
presented in this display for comparative purposes. 

By 1996, the San Francisco Bay area surpassed Orange County in the proportion 
of its graduates who were eligible for the State University. The proportion of 
eligible graduates in the Bay Area and Orange County - 35.1 percent and 34.2 
percent, respectively — continued to be significantly larger than the statewide av- 
erage; however, the eligibility rates in both regions declined to a greater degree 
than occurred statewide. In addition, Los Angeles County also had an above aver- 
age decrease — 18.6 percent — in the proportion of its graduates eligible for the 
State University, declining from 33.9 to 27.6 percent. Its eligibility rate remained 
about two percentage points below the statewide average. 

While all geographic regions experienced some decrease in the proportion of their 
graduates who qualified for freshman admission to the State University, the rates 
of decline in some regions were substantially less than occurred statewide. While 
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the statewide rate dropped 14.5 percent, the proportion of eligible graduates in 
San Diego/Imperial counties decreased only 1.7 percent -- from 34.9 to 34.3 per- 
cent. In 1996, the San Diego/Imperial region was second only to the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area in the eligibility rate of its graduates. In the North Central Valley, 
the proportion of their eligible graduates dipped by only 6.6 percent — from 22.8 
percent to 21.3 percent. The Riverside/San Bernardino county region saw a 9.2 
percent decline in eligible graduates - from 25.1 to 22.8 percent — while the eligi- 
bility rate of graduates in the South Central Valley dipped 10.5 percent — from 
27.5 to 24.6 percent. While these three regions continued to have the lowest 
eligibility rates in the State, the more modest declines in their rates over the last six 
years resulted in the narrowing of the gap between their rates and the statewide 
average. 

Other regions in which the decline in eligible graduates was below the statewide 
average included the South Coast region (San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, and 
Ventura counties) where the proportion of graduates eligible for freshman admis- 
sion at the State University decreased 9.2 percent — from 34.9 to 31.7 percent. 
This smaller than average change maintained this region’s eligibility rate at well 
above the statewide rate. While the eligibility rates for both the Central Coast 
region and Northern California continued to be somewhat below average — 29.2 
percent and 28. 1 percent, respectively — the drop in the proportions of their grad- 
uates eligible for the State University were also below average, bringing these rates 
closer to the statewide average. In 1996, these two regions moved in front of Los 
Angeles County in the proportion of their graduates who were eligible for the State 
University. The greater Sacramento region (El Dorado, Placer, Sacramento, and 
Yolo counties) experienced a decline in its eligibility rate of 14.2 percent — a de- 
crease comparable to the statewide change. As a result, this region’s eligibility 
rate — 30.8 percent in 1996 — remained at just above the statewide average. 



Eligibility rates 
of graduates from 
rural, suburban, 
and urban high 
schools 



Regional eligibility rates reported above are averages of the eligibility among all 
students in a region. Participation of students in those activities required to be 
eligible for the State University undoubtedly varies as much within a region as it 
does among regions. In an effort to better understand the dynamics of eligibility, 
this section describes differences in eligibility rates for graduates of rural, subur- 
ban, and urban public high schools. Display 1 9 summarizes the academic achieve- 
ment of the 1996 graduates of public high schools in each of these locations as it 
relates to the freshman admission requirements at the California State University. 



Eligible graJiiales For rural public high schools, 26.7 percent of their graduates were eligible for the 
State University in 1996. Of these eligible graduates, 90 percent qualified on the 
basis of grades alone by earning average grades of 3.0 or better and taking the full 
pattern of required courses. The remaining 10 percent of these eligible graduates 
had completed the full pattern of required courses and had overall grade-point 
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DISPLA Y 19 Percent of 1996 Graduates of Rural, Suburban, and Urban Public High Schools by 
Category of Eligibility for the California State University 
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averages of 2.0 to 3.0 with college admission tests scores that qualified them on 
the State University’s Eligibility Index. 

Among suburban public high school graduates, 32.4 percent were eligible for the 
State University in 1996. This eligibility rate was 21 percent larger than that at 
rural high schools. Of suburban eligible graduates, 86 percent qualified on the 
basis of grades alone and 14 percent qualified on the State University’s Index. 
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The eligibility rate of graduates from the State’s urban high schools was the same 
as that of graduates from the State’s rural high schools — 26.7 percent. Howev- 
er, the proportion of urban graduates qualifying on the basis of grades alone -- 23.2 
percent -- was somewhat smaller than at rural high schools where the proportion 
qualifying on this basis was 24.0 percent. The proportion of urban graduates qual- 
ifying on the basis of the system’s Eligibility Index was 3.5 percent - somewhat 
larger than the rural rate of 2.7 percent. Thus, 87 percent of urban graduates qual- 
ified on the basis of grades and 13 percent were eligible on the Eligibility Index. 



Undeterminable Consistent with statewide findings, the eligibility status of only a small proportion 
eligihilily of graduates from schools in any of the three locations could not be determined. 

Only 1 percent of graduates from rural high schools, who had completed the re- 
quired courses with grade-point averages between 2.0 and 3.0, did not have the 
college admission test results necessary to determine their eligibility on the State 
University’s Eligibility Index. The proportion of such graduates of suburban and 
urban high schools was only slightly larger — 1.2 percent and 1.1 percent, respec- 
tively. 



Ineligible The pools of ineligible graduates of rural and urban public high schools were near- 
graduaies ly identical in size — approximately 72 percent. However, the academic charac- 
teristics of the graduates in these pools differed substantially. Given its larger 
pool of eligible graduates, suburban high schools had a substantially smaller pool 
of ineligible graduates — 66.4 percent. 

Ineligible by course omissions. Rural high school had the largest proportion of 
graduates — 19.4 percent — who were ineligible for the State University on the 
basis of course omissions. The proportion of suburban and urban high school 
graduates ineligible on this basis were almost identical - 16.8 percent and 16.9 
percent, respectively. 

Ineligible by course omis.sions and test deficiencies. Rural high schools also had 
the largest proportion of graduates who were missing required courses and were 
either missing college admission test scores or their scores were insufficient to 
qualify on the system’s Index — 38.4 percent. Suburban high schools had the 
smallest proportion of graduates in this category — 33.1 percent — while the pro- 
portion of urban high school graduates with this academic background was 34.9 
percent. 

Ineligible by the Eligibility Index. Rural high schools, on the other hand, had the 
smallest proportion of graduates ineligible for admission to the State University 
because their college admission test scores were insufficient to qualify on the sys- 
tem’s Eligibility Index — 3.2 percent. This small percentage was primarily the 
function of the smaller than average proportion of rural high school graduates 
completing the full set of required courses. Among suburban high school gradu- 
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ates, 4.7 percent were ineligible on the basis of the Eligibility Index. A substan- 
tially larger proportion of urban high school graduates -- 7. 1 percent — were inel- 
igible on this basis. While 3.5 percent of urban high school graduates were eligible 
on the basis of the Index, twice that proportion failed to qualify on the Eligibility 
Index because their test scores were too low. 

Ineligible because overall GPA was below 2.0. Once again, rural schools had the 
smallest proportion of graduates in this category of ineligibility — 1 1.3 percent. 
The proportion of suburban high school graduates with such grades was only slight- 
ly larger at 11.8 percent, while 13.3 percent of urban high school graduates were 
ineligible because their high school grade-point averages were below 2.0. 



Trends in eligibility Only slightly more than one-fourth of all rural and urban public high school grad- 

by school area uates were eligible for the State University while about one-third of suburban high 

school graduates were eligible. One out of every five graduates of rural high 
schools and one out of every six suburban and urban graduates were ineligible 
because they did not complete the full set of required courses. Expanding the 
proportion of graduates who complete a full university preparatory curriculum 
holds the greatest promise for increasing these eligibility pools. This objective 
requires that these students have both the opportunity and the preparation neces- 
sary to participate successfully in such a curriculum. 

In addition, particularly in rural and urban schools, efforts to enhance student par- 
ticipation and performance on college admission tests could yield improvements 
in eligibility. Improving the rigor of required courses and providing opportunities 
to practice taking such examinations would be beneficial. 



What Are The Eligibility Rates 
of 1996 Public High School 
Graduates for the University 
of California? 



T his chapter presents the major findings of the 1996 Eligibility Study with 
respect to the University of California. The chapter is organized as follows: 

♦ The relationship between eligibility and the University’s 1996 freshman 
admissions requirements; 

♦ The overall eligibility rates of 1996 public high school graduates for freshman 
admission to the University of California and the comparison of these rates with 
those from the 1990 Eligibility Study; 

♦ Eligibility rates separately by gender and by the major racial-ethnic groups of 
Asian, Black, Latino, and White high school graduates; and, 

♦ Eligibility rates for graduates from eleven geographic regibns of California as 
well as separate eligibility rates for graduates from urban, suburban, and rural 
public high schools in the state. 

In contrast to the organization of previous eligibility studies, this chapter views 
each student group — overall, by gender, by racial-ethnic background, by geo- 
graphic region, and by high school type — across the entire range of academic per- 
formance in order to enhance understanding of specific issues with respect to stu- 
dent preparation. 



1996 Admissions 
requirements for 
the University of 
California 



The Master Plan for Higher Education in California recommends that the Univer- 
sity of California establish its freshman admissions requirements such that the top 
one-eighth of the public high school graduating class will be eligible. This study 
analyzed the eligibility of the 1996 public high school graduating class for fresh- 
man admission to the University of California. 



California high school graduates can achieve eligibility for the University in three 
ways: 



l .By earning a grade-point average of 3.3 or better in the 15 required college 
preparatory courses, commonly known as the “A-F” course pattern, taking the 
SAT I or the ACT college admission examination, and taking three SAT II 
Subject examinations. (The scores on SAT II tests have no influence on a 
graduate’s eligibility for admission.) 
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2. By earning a grade-point average between 2.82 and 3.29 in the required courses 
and scoring at a level on a college admissions test -- the SAT I or ACT — that 
qualifies the student on the University’s Eligibility Index and taking three SAT 
11 Subject examinations, although scores on the SAT 11 tests have no bearing on 
a graduate’s eligibility. 

3 . By scoring a total of 1 ,400 on SAT 1 or 3 1 on the ACT and scoring a combined 
1,760 on three SAT II Subject tests with a minimum score of 530 on each. 

A graduate whose academic performance during high school was such that he or 
she qualified under one of these three methods was deemed to be fully eligible for 
freshman admission to the University. 

The only changes in the University’s admissions requirements since the 1990 study 
were: 

♦ In ] 994, the University added a second year of Laboratory Science and a second 
year of history that focused on World History and Geography to its specific 
course requirements, as illustrated on Display 14 in the previous chapter. This 
change reduced the number of required college preparatory electives from four 
to two courses. 

♦ In 1992, the minimum grade-point average required in order to be eligible for 
the University increased slightly from 2.78 to 2.82. 



Eligibility is the complex interaction of courses completed, grades earned, and col- 
lege admission test scores earned. This section of the report describes the eligi- 
bility of the 1996 public high school graduating class as determined by their aca- 
demic achievements in light of the freshman admission requirements in place at the 
time for the University of California. 



As shown in Display 20, the estimated percentage of the 1996 public high school 
graduating class who dilly met the University of California requirements in one of 
the three ways described above was 11.1 percent. The precision of the estimate 
was 0.68 percent, which was consistent with levels achieved in previous eligibility 
studies. This precision level generated a probable range for the statewide estimate 
of 10.42 to 1 1.78 percent. This eligibility rate was 1.2 percentage points lower 
than the University’s 1990 eligibility rate of 12.3 percent, a decline of 9.8 percent. 
The 1996 rate of 1 1. 1 percent was sufficiently below the Master Plan guideline of 
12.5 percent for the University of California to be statistically significant. 

Among public high school graduates who were dilly eligible for freshman admis- 
sion to the University of California in 1996, 92 percent achieved eligibility by com- 
pleting all the required courses with grade-point averages of 3.3 or better and taking 
all of the required college admission examinations. Another 7.7 percent ofthe fully 
eligible pool of these graduates had grade-point averages between 2.82 and 3.29 




DISPLA y 20 Academic Preparation of the Public High School Graduating Class for Freshman 
Admission to the University of California, 1990 and 1996 
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in their college preparatory courses and their SAT I or ACT scores were suffi- 
ciently high that they qualified on the University’s Eligibility Index. Less than one- 
half of one percent of fully eligible graduates qualified for freshman admission at 
the University on the basis of college admission test scores alone. 



Potential eligihility At the time of the 1 983 Eligibility Study, the Commission concurred with the Uni- 
versity of California that its eligibility pool should include two additional groups 
of public high school graduates. These two sets of graduates are currently de- 
scribed as follows: 
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1 Graduates who had grade-point averages of 3.3 or better in the full set of required 
college preparatory courses but who had not taken all the required college 
admission tests; and, 

2. Those graduates with grade-point averages between 2.82 and 3.29 who had 
scored sufficiently high on the SAT I or ACT tests to be eligible on the 
University’s Eligibility Index but who did not have reported scores for all three 
of the required SAT II tests. 

Because no specific levels of performance on the missing examinations were re- 
quired for graduates in these two categories — these graduates simply needed to 
take these tests - the Commission agreed with the University that the composite 
of these “potentially” eligible graduates and those graduates who had fully met all 
of the University’s admission requirements should be regarded as the University’s 
pool of eligible graduates in 1983 and 1986. 

In 1990, the Commission recognized that the appropriate pool of graduates from 
which the University should be drawing its freshmen was the ftjlly eligible pool. 
This remains true today. However, to preserve historical comparability, the Com- 
mission decided that the 1990 Eligibility Study and subsequent Eligibility Study 
reports will include an “historical” eligibility rate for the University ~ the summa- 
tion of the “fully” eligible and “potentially” eligible pools. 

As Display 20 clearly shows, the estimated proportion of public high school gradu- 
ates who were potentially eligible increased substantially between 1990 and 1996. 
The pool of “potentially” eligible graduates increased from 6.5 percent in 1990 to 
9.4 percent in 1996 — nearly three percentage points. This 45 percent increase in 
the “potentially” eligible rate resulted in a “historical” eligibility rate of 20.5 per- 
cent in 1996 as contrasted with the 1990 historical rate of 18.8 percent. 

Consistent with the composition of the fully eligible pool, 89 percent of “poten- 
tially” eligible graduates earned average grades of 3.3 or better in the required 
courses. On the other hand, 1 1 percent of potentially eligible public high school 
graduates earned grade-point averages between 2.82 and 3.29 and sufficiently high 
SAT I or ACT test scores to qualify on the University’s Eligibility Index; how- 
ever, they were missing one or more SAT 11 tests. 



Undeterminahle For a small group of public high school graduates, their eligibility for the Univer- 
eligihility sity could not be determined. While they had earned grade-point averages equal 
to or above the minimum 2.82 in the full set of college preparatory courses required 
by the University, they had not taken either the SAT I or ACT - the results of 
which were needed to determine their eligibility on the University’s Eligibility In- 
dex. Historically, this set of graduates has included less than one percent of the 
public high school graduates. In 1 996, the eligibility of approximately 0.7 percent 
of the public high school graduating class could not be determined due to these 
missing tests. 
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Two major categories of ineligibility exist for the University of California: 

1 , Ineligibility because of subject or scholarship (grades) deficiencies in the required 
college preparatory courses. This category includes graduates who completed 
all or most of the required college preparatory courses but were ineligible for 
one of the following reasons. 

♦ They were missing only a few of the required courses; 

♦ They earned grade-point averages between 2.82 and 3.29, but their college 
admission test scores were insufficient for them to qualify on the University’s 
Eligibility Index; or, 

♦ They completed less than seven of the required courses in their last two years 
of high school. 

2. Ineligibility because of major deficiencies. This category includes graduates 
who had major course omissions, scholarship (grades) deficiencies, or were 
graduates of schools that did not have a college preparatory curriculum approved 
by the University. 

Ineligibility because of minor deficiencies. The proportion of graduates with 
minor scholastic or course deficiencies has risen over the last three eligibility stud- 
ies from 9.3 percent in 1986 to 13.3 percent in 1990 to 16.2 percent in 1996, as 
Display 20 shows. The two major reasons for ineligibility due to minor deficien- 
cies are: 

1. Ineligibility because of course deficiencies : In 1996, most of the graduates in 
this category — 13.7 percent — were ineligible because they were missing a few 
(three or less) of the required courses. While the coding schema used by the 
University for course deficiencies changed between 1990 and 1996, an estimated 
10.8 percent of the 1990 graduates were ineligible on this same basis. 

2. Ineligibility because of test scores : The proportion of public high school gradu- 
ates who completed all of the required courses with grade-point averages between 
2.82 and 3.29 but who were ineligible because their scores on college admission 
tests were insufficient to qualify on the University’s Eligibility Index was the same 
in 1990 and 1996 — 2.5 percent. 

Ineligibility because of major deficiencies. An encouraging shift occurred in the 
proportions of graduates among these two general categories of ineligibility — cat- 
egories characterized by minor and major deficiencies. Since 1986, the propor- 
tion of public high school graduates whose high school curricular patterns were 
not related to University preparation has declined from 76.1 percent in 1986 to 
67.0 percent in 1990 to 62.6 percent in 1996. 



A “domino effect” was evident as high school graduates improved their prepara- 
tion for college over the last 10 years. As the proportion of graduates whose 
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course enrollments were totally unrelated to the University’s required pattern of 
college preparatory courses declined, the proportion of graduates who were ineli- 
gible for the University because of minor deficiencies expanded. Also growing 
was the proportion of graduates who completed all of the required courses at a 
sufficiently high level to be eligible but who had not taken one or more of the 
required college admission tests - the potentially eligible pool. While this pattern 
of improvement has not yet expanded the pool of fully eligible public high school 
graduates, the growth in the pool of graduates attempting an university prepara- 
tion curriculum from less than one-quarter of all graduates to substantially more 
than one-third holds great potential for ultimate expansion of the fully eligible pool. 
Moreover, this same trend will be evident throughout the analyses of most of the 
subgroups of students presented below. 



Changes in the academic preparation of men and women graduating from 
California’s public high schools relative to the admission requirements at the Uni- 
versity of California were consistent with the statewide trends. However, the rates 
of change varied between men and women, as Display 21 illustrates. 



The estimated proportion of men graduating from the State’s public high schools 
in 1 996 who were fully eligible for the University of California was 9. 7 percent — a 
1,9 percentage point decline from their 1990 rate of 1 1.6 percent. The estimated 
proportion of fully eligible women graduates in 1996 was 12.6 percent - a 0.7 
percentage point decrease from 13.3 percent. Changes in the eligibility rates of 
men and women between 1990 and 1996 were consistent with the change in the 
overall rate, but the decline in the pool of eligible women was substantially smaller 
than that for men. While the overall rate decreased by 9.8 percent, the eligibility 
rate for men declined 16.7 percent and the rate for women declined 5.3 percent. 

With respect to the means by which men and women achieved full eligibility, a 
slightly larger proportion of fully eligible women than men - 93 percent compared 
to 90 percent — attained eligibility by virtue of earning average grades of 3.3 or 
better in the required courses. Another 9.5 percent of the fully eligible men quali- 
fied for the University through their placement on the Eligibility Index; 6.7 per- 
cent of the eligible women qualified in this way. Men were slightly more likely 
than women to be eligible for the University on the basis of test scores alone, with 
0.5 percent of men and 0.3 percent of women achieving eligibility by this means. 



Consistent with the statewide trends, the pool of potentially eligible men and po- 
tentially eligible women expanded significantly, as Display 21 illustrates. The pro- 
portion of men graduating from the State’s public high school who had completed 
the required courses with the requisite grades but who were missing one or more 
test scores grew from 5.6 percent in 1 990 to 8. 1 percent in 1 996, a 2.5 percentage 
point increase This 45 percent increase in the potentially eligible pool of men 
brought the historical eligibility rate for these graduates to 1 7.8 percent in 1996 - 
a 0.6 percentage point increase above the 1990 rate of 17.2 percent. 



DISPLA Y 21 Academic Preparation of Public High School Graduates for Freshman Admission 
to the University of California, by Gender, 1990 and 1996 
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The change in the pool of potentially eligible women paralleled those of men. The 
proportion of potentially eligible women rose from 7,5 percent in 1990 to 10,8 
percent in 1996, a 3,3 percentage point increase. This 44 percent increase in the 
potentially eligible pool of women graduates created a historical eligibility pool 
for these graduates of 23,4 percent in 1996 compared to 20,8 percent in 1990, 

The pattern of academic achievement noted among fully eligible men and women 
graduates also existed among these two groups of potentially eligible graduates, 
A larger proportion of women graduates than men in the potentially eligible pool 
had grade-point averages of 3,3 or better — 91 percent as contrasted to 85 per- 
cent. Thus, the pools of potentially eligible men and women with average grades 
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between 2.82 and 3.29 — 15 percent and 9 percent, respectively -- are relatively 
larger than the pools of fully eligible men and women with these grades. 



Undeterminable Among graduates with grade-point averages between 2.82 and 3.29, a somewhat 
eligibility larger proportion of women than men were missing the SAT I or ACT test scores 
needed to determine their eligibility. The proportion of women graduates for whom 
eligibility could not be determined was 0.8 percent, while the proportion for men 
was 0.5 percent. 



Ineligibility Ineligibility because of minor deficiencies. The pools of men and women who 
were ineligible because of minor - rather than major deficiencies - in their course 
preparation grew substantially over the last ten years. 

Ineligible because of “A-F” course deficiencies : While the proportion of men de- 
termined ineligible for the University due to a few deficiencies in their required 
courses increased from 9.8 percent in 1990 to 13.1 percent in 1996, this improve- 
ment was somewhat larger than the increase in the pool that occurred between 
1986 and 1990 when it grew from 7.0 to 9.8 percent. The expansion in the pro- 
portion of women with minor course deficiencies between 1990 and 1996 from 
1 1.5 percent to 14.5 percent was somewhat larger than the growth that occurred 
in this proportion between 1986 and 1990 when it grew from 9.4 percent to 1 1.5. 

Ineligible because of test scores : The proportions of men and women graduates in 
1996 who were ineligible because of test scores remained relatively the same — 2.4 
percent and 2.7 percent, respectively — and these proportions were not statisti- 
cally different from those estimated for men and women who graduated in 1990. 

Ineligibility because of major deficiencies. Over the last ten years, the propor- 
tions of men and women graduating from the State’s public high schools who 
were ineligible for the University of California because of major subject and achieve- 
ment deficiencies declined. The pool of men with major academic deficiencies 
dropped from 78.2 percent in 1986 to 69.5 percent in 1990 to 66.2 percent in 
1996. Similarly, the pool of women with such major academic deficiencies de- 
clined from 74.0 percent to 64.4 percent to 58.6 percent between 1986 and 1996. 
While these changes indicate substantial improvements in the academic experi- 
ences of students of the two genders, both the proportion and rate of increase for 
women who took an university preparatory curriculum during high school exceeded 
that for men. 



Trends in eligibility 
among men 
and women 



Women continued to increase their relative academic competitive advantage over 
men for freshman admission at the University of California. The decline in the full 
eligibility pool was much steeper for men than for women. Concomitantly, the 
growth in the potentially eligible pool was much larger for women than men. In 
addition, the relative increase in the pool of men with minor course deficiencies 
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Eligibility rates 
by major 
racial-ethnic 
group 



Full eligibility 



was roughly equal to the decrease in the pool of men with major deficiencies in 
their academic preparation as it relates to University freshman admission. How- 
ever, the pool of women with major academic deficiencies decreased by 5.8 per- 
centage points while the increase in the pool of those with minor deficiencies in- 
creased by roughly 3.3 percentage points. As such, nearly 2.5 percent of the women 
in the 1996 public high school graduating class who historically had been part of 
the ineligible set of graduates were now among those who were at least potentially 
eligible for University admission — a further illustration of the “domino effect” 
discussed earlier with respect to the academic preparation of students statewide. 



In each of the Commission’s eligibility studies since 1983, the Commission has re- 
ported on the eligibility rates of several student subgroups. In addition to the sepa- 
rate rates reported for men and women, the studies have generated reliable esti- 
mates for four major racial-ethnic groups — Asian, Black, Latino, and White high 
school graduates. The academic records gathered for the 1996 Eligibility Study 
provided a sound basis for replicating this analysis for estimating the proportions 
of Asian, Black, Latino, and White public high school graduates in 1996 who fell 
into each category of preparation for the University of California. Display 22 pre- 
sents the results for these groups in contrast with their eligibility rates in 1990. 



Consistent with the change in the overall rate, the estimated eligibility rates of 
graduates from three of four racial-ethnic groups declined from 1990: 

♦ In 1996, 30.0 percent of Asian students graduating from the State’s public high 
schools were fully eligible for the University of California, a 6.8 percent decline 
from their 1990 eligibility rate of 32.2 percent. This decrease in the proportion 
of eligible graduates was smaller than the overall statewide decline of 9.8 percent. 

♦ The steepest drop in eligible graduates occurred among Black graduates, whose 
fully eligible rate of 2.8 percent was 45 percent below their 1990 rate of 5.1 
percent. 

♦ The fully eligible rate of Latino graduates of 3.8 percent changed only slightly 
from their 1990 rate of 3.9 percent. This change in estimated rates for Latino 
public high school graduates was not statistically significant. 

♦ The proportion of White public high school graduates who were fully eligible 
for the University of California in 1996 — 12.7 percent — was the same as in 
1990. 

Despite these changes in the eligibility rates within each racial-ethnic group over 
the last six years, the relationship among the eligibility rates of these groups re- 
mained relatively unchanged. 

♦ Asian graduates continued to be almost three times as likely to achieve eligibility 
for the University of California as their classmates statewide. 



DISPLA Y 22 Academic Preparation of Public High School Graduates for Freshman Admission 
to the University of California, by Major Racial-Ethnic Group, 1990 and 1996 
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♦ White graduates were most comparable to their statewide counterparts. 

♦ Latino students were one-third as likely as students throughout California to be 
fully eligible for the University. 

♦ Black students were one-fourth as likely as graduates in the state to achieve full 
eligibility for the University. 

Some variation existed in the manner by which students from various racial-ethnic 
groups achieved University eligibility. About 93 percent of Asian graduates and 
91 percent of White graduates were eligible on the basis of their grades in required 
courses. Among fully eligible Latino graduates, 88 percent had met University 
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freshman admission requirements in this manner while 81 percent of Black eligible 
graduates qualified by this means. 

On the other hand, a smaller proportion of Asian and White fully eligible gradu- 
ates " 5,8 percent and 8,1 percent, respectively — achieved eligibility on the basis 
of their placement on the Eligibility Index, while 14.6 percent of the fully eligible 
Black graduates and 12 percent of such Latino graduates qualified by this means. 
Among fully eligible high school graduates. Black graduates were somewhat more 
likely to achieve eligibility solely through their scores on college admissions tests 
than were White or Asian graduates. No Latino graduates were found to qualify 
for freshman admission on this basis. 



Potential eligihility Graduates from all racial-ethnic groups contributed to the expansion of the “po- 
tentially eligible” pool of public high school graduates in 1996, as Display 22 shows. 

The changes in these pools of graduates varied considerably among the four major 

racial-ethnic groups for which reliable estimates were developed: 

♦ The proportion of Asian public high school graduates who had completed the 
required courses with sufficiently high grade-point averages but who were missing 
one or more test scores grew from 8. 1 percent in 1990 to 14.4 percent in 1996, 
a 6.3 percentage point increase. This 78 percent increase in the potentially eligible 
pool of Asian graduates increased the historical eligibility rate for these graduates 
from 40,3 percent in 1990 to 44,4 percent in 1996. Of those potentially eligible 
Asian graduates, 93 percent earned grade-point averages of 3,3 percent or better. 

♦ The pool of potentially eligible Black public high school graduates also increased 
from 2.4 percent in 1 990 to 4,0 percent in 1 996, a 1 ,6 percentage point increase. 
This 67 percent expansion in the pool of potentially eligible Black graduates 
pushed the historical eligibility rate for these graduates to 6.8 in 1996 — somewhat 
less than their 1990 rate of 7.5 percent. Among this pool of potentially eligible 
Black graduates, 88 percent had grade-point averages of 3,3 or better. 

♦ Similarly, the proportion of Latino graduates who were potentially eligible for 
the University rose from 2.9 percent in 1990 to 4,0 percent in 1996, a 1.1 
percentage point expansion. This 38 percent growth in the potentially eligible 
pool of Latino public high school graduates increased their historical eligibility 
rate from 6.8 percent in 1990 to 7.8 percent in 1996. Of potentially eligible 
Latino graduates, 89 percent earned average grades of 3.3 or better. 

♦ The pool of potentially eligible White public high school graduates also increased 
between 1 990 and 1 996, when the proportion of these graduates grew from 7.8 
percent to 12,5 percent — a 4,7 percentage point increase. This 60 percent 
increase in the pool of potentially eligible White graduates caused the historical 
eligibility pool of these graduates to rise from 20.5 to 25,2 percent between 
1990 and 1996. The proportion of potentially eligible White graduates with 
grade-point averages of 3.3 or better was 86 percent. 
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Undeterminable 

eligibility 



Ineligibility 



Among graduates from different racial-ethnic groups, the group with the smallest 
proportion of graduates for whom eligibility could not be determined was Asian 
graduates — 0.2 percent — followed by Latino graduates and Black graduates whose 
proportions were 0.3 percent and 0.4 percent, respectively. The eligibility of a full 
one percent of White public high school graduates could not be determined due to 
missing college admission test scores. 



Consistent with the major differences in the proportions of graduates from the 
major racial-ethnic groups who were eligible for freshman admission at the Uni- 
versity of California, the pool of graduates who were ineligible because of minor 
deficiencies varied substantially among the four racial-ethnic groups, as Display 22 
shows. 

Ineligibility because of minor deficiencies. The proportions of Black, Latino, and 
White graduates ineligible due to minor academic deficiencies increased while the 
portion of Asian graduates with this level of academic achievement decreased. 
The following section describes these differences. 

♦ The proportion of Asian graduates who were ineligible due to minor course 
deficiencies decreased from 16. 1 percent to 13.7 percent between 1990 and 1996, 
while the portion that was ineligible because of insufficient test scores decreased 
from 3.5 percent in 1990 to 2.7 percent in 1996. This decrease reflects a 
substantial shift of Asian graduates that expanded the pool of those “potentially 
eligible” graduates in 1996. 

♦ The proportion of Black graduates with minor deficiencies in course requirements 
grew from 8. 1 percent to 1 3.6 percent over this time period. At the same time, 
a small decline from 2.7 percent to 2.2 percent was evident in the proportion of 
Black graduates whose college admission test scores were insufficient for them 
to qualify on the University’s Eligibility Inde^ 

♦ The pool of Latino graduates with minor subject deficiencies jumped from 9.6 
percent in 1990 to 16.8 percent in 1996. The proportion of Latino graduates 
ineligible due to insufficient college admission test scores was unchanged at 1.5 
percent. 

♦ Small increases occurred in the proportion of White graduates who were ineligible 
because of minor course deficiencies — from 1 0.8 percent to 12.0 percent — and 
those with insufficient test scores — from 2.7 percent to 3.1 percent. 

Ineligibility because of major deficiencies. The proportion of each racial-ethnic 
group, except Asian graduates, who were ineligible by virtue of major deficiencies 
in course requirements or academic performance declined in 1996: 

♦ The proportion of Asian graduates ineligible because of major deficiencies in 
the academic preparation in 1996 - 39.0 percent - was the same as in 1990. 



♦ The proportion of Black graduates with major subject and scholarship deficiencies 
decreased from 81.4 percent in 1990 to 77.0 percent in 1996. 

♦ The proportion of Latino graduates with major academic deficiencies relative 
to University admission requirements dropped substantially from 81.8 percent 
to 73.6 percent. 

♦ Those White graduates with major academic deficiencies declined from 64.9 
percent to 58.7 percent. 



Trends in eligibility 
among graduates 
of different racial- 
ethnic groups 



In summary, for each major racial-ethnic group, some degree of improvement in 
their academic preparation for the University was evident. While only White and 
Latino graduates attained full eligibility for the University in the same proportion 
as in 1990, the potentially eligible pools of graduates from all groups expanded. 
Proportionally fewer Black, Latino, and White students graduated from high school 
with major course or performance deficiencies in 1996 than six years previously. 
As a consequence, there was growth in the proportions of each racial-ethnic group 
who were either potentially eligible or had minor deficiencies — another glance at 
the “domino effect” evident in the results of the 1996 Eligibility Study. 



Regional 
differences in 
University 
eligibility rates 



Eligibility varies not only as a function of a graduate’s gender and ethnicity, but 
also by the geographic region in which he or she lives. As in the 1990 Eligibility 
Study, the Commission examined eligibility rates among public high school gradu- 
ates from 1 1 different regions of the State. Display 23 compares the proportion 
of fully eligible graduates in each region in 1996 to that rate in 1990. 



Fully eligible rates By 1 996, the San Francisco Bay Area surpassed Orange County as the region with 

by region the largest proportion of public high school graduates who were eligible for the 
University of California. Both of these regions continued to have significantly 
larger than average proportions of fully eligible graduates, 16.8 percent and 15.5 
percent, respectively. While the fully eligible rate for graduates in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area declined 6.7 percent — somewhat below the statewide average 
decline of 9. 8 percent — the eligibility rate of graduates in Orange County dropped 
14.4 percent. 

Despite the statewide decline in eligibility, the eligibility rates in some regions ac- 
tually increased, particularly in some of the regions with historically low eligibility 
rates. The proportion of eligible graduates in the Riverside/San Bernardino county 
region increased from 6.0 percent to 8. 1 percent — a growth of 35 percent. The 
eligibility rates of graduates in the Central Valley and in the San Diego/Imperial 
region also improved but less dramatically. The rate in the South Central Valley 
grew from 5.8 percent to 6.0 percent; in the North Central Valley, the rate rose 
from 5.0 percent to 5.4 percent; and, in San Diego/Imperial counties, the eligibil- 
ity rate rose from 12.7 percent to 12.9 percent. 
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DISPLA V 23 Percent of Public High School Graduates Fully Eligible for Freshman Admission at the 
University of California, by Geographic Region, 1990 and 1996 
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Source: California Postsccondaiy Education Commission. 1997. 



The sharpest declines in the proportions of public high school graduates fully eli- 
gible for the University of California occurred in Northern California where the rate 
dropped from 7. 1 percent to 4.5 percent and in the South Coast region (San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Barbara, and Ventura counties) where the rate decreased from 13.6 
percent to 8.4 percent. The eligibility for graduates in Los Angeles County and in 
the greater Sacramento region declined consistent with statewide trends. 



Historical 
eligibility rates 
by region 



Analysis of the historical eligibility rates (fully and potentially eligible public high 
school graduates) for the University of California paints a much different picture, 
as Display 24 illustrates. The statewide historical eligibility rate increased from 
18.8 percent to 20.5 percent - a 9 percent increase. The historical eligibility rates 
improved in all regions except Orange County, where the rate declined slightly 
from 26.5 percent to 26.0 percent — not a statistically significant change. Thus, 
the increase in the proportion of Orange County graduates who had completed all 
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DISPLA Y 24 Percent of Public High School Graduates Historically Eligible for Freshman Admission 
at the University of California, by Geographic Region, 1990 and 1996 
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the freshman admission requirements, except one or more of the college admis- 
sions examinations, was greater than the decrease in the fully eligible rate. 

In several regions, the historical eligibility rates of graduates expanded substan- 
tially more than the statewide rate. In the Riverside/San Bernardino county re- 
gion, the historical eligibility pool increased from 10.8 percent in 1990 to 14.1 
percent in 1996 — a 30.6 percent growth —while the North Central Valley’s pool 
expanded from 11.0 percent to 14.3 percent — a 30 percent increase. Other re- 
gions with above average improvements in their historical eligibility pools were 
the greater Sacramento region where the historical pool grew from 16.8 percent 
to 21.3 percent, the San Diego/Imperial county region with an increase from 19.6 
percent to 23.3 percent, and the South Central Valley where the pool of histori- 
cally eligible graduates jumped from 15.2 percent to 17.9 percent. 

In Northern California and the San Francisco Bay regions, the pools of historically 
eligible graduates expanded at the same rate as the statewide pool, with the pro- 
portion of these graduates growing from 16.5 percent to 18.0 percent in Northern 
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California and from 24.0 percent to 26.3 percent in the Bay region. The remain- 
ing three regions experienced only small improvements in their historical eligibil- 
ity rates; in the South Coast region, the rate grew from 19.5 percent to 20.6 per- 
cent; in Los Angeles County, the rate rose from 1 7.8 percent to 18.6 percent; and 
in the Central Coast region, the rate inched up from 19.2 percent to 19.5 percent. 



Eligibility rates of 
graduates from 
rural, suburban, 
and urban high 
schools 



Regional eligibility rates reported above are averages of the eligibility of all stu- 
dents in a region. The participation of students in those activities required to be 
eligible for the University undoubtedly varies as much within a region as it does 
between regions. In an effort to better understand the dynamics of eligibility, this 
section describes differences in eligibility rates for graduates of rural, suburban, 
and urban public high schools. The area of the school is designated by the school 
administration in light of Department of Education guidelines. Display 25 sum- 
marizes the academic achievement of 1996 graduates of public schools in each of 



DISPLAY 25 E/igibi/ily Rales 1996 of Graduates From Rural, Suburban, and Urban Public High 
Schools by Category of Eligibility for the University of California 
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these types of areas as it relates to the freshman admission requirements at the Uni- 
versity of California. 



Full eligibility 



Potential eligibility 



O 




In public high schools that identified their area as rural, 7. 1 percent of their gradu- 
ates were fully eligible for freshman admission at the University. Of these eligible 
rural graduates, 92 percent were eligible because they had grade-point averages of 
3.3 or better in the required college preparatory curriculum and all of the required 
college admission test scores. The other eight percent had grade-point averages 
between 2.82 and 3.29 and had test scores that qualified them on the University’s 
Eligibility Index. 

The eligibility rate of graduates of suburban high schools — 13.0 percent — was 
nearly twice that of graduates of rural schools. Among eligible suburban high 
school graduates, 93 percent qualified on the basis of their average grades of 3.3 
or above, while 7 percent qualified on the University’s Eligibility Index. 

The eligibility rate of graduates of urban high schools — 10.3 percent — fell be- 
tween the rates for graduates of rural and suburban high schools. Approximately 
91 percent of the fully eligible graduates of urban high schools qualified based on 
their average grades and slightly less than 9 percent qualified on the basis of grades 
and test scores. 



Among graduates of rural public high schools, 11.1 percent were potentially eli- 
gible for the University because they completed all the required courses at the 
necessary level of scholastic (grades) achievement but were missing one or more 
of the required college admission test scores. Rural schools had the largest pro- 
portion of potentially eligible graduates of the three school locations. Of these 
eligible rural graduates, 90 percent had earned grade-point averages of 3.3 or bet- 
ter. 

Suburban public high schools had the second largest proportion of potentially eli- 
gible graduates — 9.7 percent. Of these potentially eligible graduates, 87 percent 
had grade-point averages of 3. 3 or better while 13 percent had average grades of 
2.82 to 3.29. This distribution of scholastic achievement among these graduates 
was substantially different than among the fully eligible graduates of suburban high 
schools; over 93 percent of suburban students had average grades of 3.3 or better. 

The potentially eligible pool of urban public high school graduates was 8.3 per- 
cent — the smallest such pool for any of the three school locations. Of these 
graduates, 90 percent had grade-point averages of 3.3 or better, while 10 percent 
had average grades between 2.82 and 3.29. This distribution of scholastic achieve- 
ment was very similar to that found among fully eligible graduates of urban schools. 

In 1996, the combined pool of fully eligible and potentially eligible urban high 
school graduates - the historical eligibility pool for the University ~ was 18.6 per- 
cent - almost the same size as the historical eligibility pool of rural high school 
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graduates at 1 8.2 percent. The combined pool of Hilly and potentially eligible sub- 
urban public high school graduates was 22.7 percent. 



Undetenninahle The eligibility of only a very small proportion of graduates from any of the three 
eligibility types of areas could not be determined because they were missing college admis- 
sion test scores necessary to determine their eligibility on the University’s Eligibil- 
ity Index. In rural high schools, only 0.9 percent of the graduates had completed 
the required courses with grade-point averages between 2.82 and 3.29 and were 
missing SAT I or ACT test scores needed to compute their eligibility on the Index. 
While the eligibility ofO.7 percent of suburban high school graduates could not be 
determined, 0.5 percent of urban high school graduates had this academic achieve- 
ment level but not the required test scores. 



Ineligihilily Ineligible because of minor deficiencies. This eligibility status includes those gradu- 

ates who were missing one or more of the required college preparatory courses or 
those whose college admission test scores were insufficient for the graduate to be 
determined eligible on the University’s Eligibility Index. Rural high schools had 
the smallest proportion of graduates with this status - 13.3 percent. Approxi- 
mately 11.3 percent were ineligible due to course deficiencies, while about 2 per- 
cent were ineligible on the University’s Eligiblity Index. 

Among suburban public high school graduates, 16.3 percent were ineligible be- 
cause of minor academic deficiencies. This group included 13.5 percent of gradu- 
ates who were ineligible because they were missing one or more of the required 
courses and 2.8 percent were ineligible on the University’s Index. These schools 
had the largest proportion of graduates who were ineligible because of their fail- 
ure to qualily on the University Eligibility Index of any of the three types of areas. 

Urban public high schools had the largest proportion of graduates who were in- 
eligible because of minor academic deficiencies — 17.5 percent. Similarly, they 
had the largest proportion of graduates who were ineligible on the basis of course 
omissions — 1 5.3 percent. However, their proportion of graduates determined in- 
eligible on the Eligibility Index was only 2.2 percent — considerably less than that 
of suburban high schools rate of 2.8 percent. 

Ineligible because of major dificiencies. The proportion of rural public high school 
graduates with major academic deficiencies relative to the University’s freshman 
admission requirements — 67.6 percent — was the largest among the three types of 
areas. This finding was consistent with the fact that rural graduates had the small- 
est fully eligible rate and the smallest proportion of graduates with minor aca- 
demic deficiencies. 

Suburban public high schools had the smallest proportion of graduates with major 
academic deficiencies - 60.3 percent. This difference was the result of both a 





larger proportion of fully eligible graduates and of ineligible graduates with minor 
academic deficiencies in suburban schools. 

The pool of urban public high school graduates with major academic deficiencies 
--63.4 percent — was somewhat larger than that of suburban high schools due pri- 
mary to their smaller pools of fully and potentially eligible graduates. However, 
this pool was smaller than that at rural high schools because urban schools had 
both a larger pool of fully eligible graduates and a larger proportion of graduates 
with minor academic deficiencies. 



Trends in eligibility Only about 10 out of every 30 graduates of the State’s rural high schools had 

by school area attempted an University preparatory curriculum and only about two of every 30 

graduates completed that curriculum with scholastic performances and, when nec- 
essary, college admission test scores sufficiently high to be fully eligible for the 
University. The ratios for urban schools were slightly better. About 1 1 out of 
every 30 graduates of urban schools attempted an University preparatory curricu- 
lum and about three out of every 30 graduates were fully eligible for the Univer- 
sity. In suburban high schools, 12 out of every 30 graduates participated in an 
University preparatory curriculum with four out of every 30 eligible for freshman 
admission at the University of California. 
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Glossary 



Attendance Area Served by School. The type of community most characteristic of the area served by 
the school as defined as: 

Rural: Community with a population of less than 100,000 and not part of a more populated area. 

Suburban: Community with population of more than 5,000 but less than 100,000 near or part of a more 

populated areas. 

Urban: Community with a population of 100,000 or more. 

Completion of Courses Required for UC/CSU Entrance. The number of 1995-96 public high school 
graduates, by sex and ethnicity, who completed all of the subject requirements for admission at the Cali- 
fornia State University and/or the University of California with grades of “C” or better as a percent of all 
graduates, by sex and ethnicity. 

Eligibility Index. An eligibility index is a combination of grade-point average and college admission test 
scores, either SAT 1 or ACT, needed for eligibility for freshman admission to the State’s public universi- 
ties as follows . 

California Slate University: High school graduates with overall grade-point averages between 2.0 and 
2.99 must take an ACT or SAT 1 test to qualify for admission. The following table shows the test scores 
required for eligibility given any grade-point average in this range. 





Eligibility Index Table for California High School Graduates 
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Eligibility Index (cont ). 

University of California: High school graduates with grade-point averages in their “A-F” courses be- 
tween 2.82 and 3.29 must earn qualifying scores on an ACT or SAT I test to be eligible for admission. 
The following table shows the test scores required for eligibility for any “A-F” grade-point average in this 
range. 



University of California Eligibility Index 
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1. ACT composite, scored in intervals of I point from a minimum of I to a maximum of 36. 

2. SAT I total, scored in intervals of 10 points from a minimuin of 400 to a maximum of 1600. Use the first score listed if you take 
the test prior to April 1995. Use the second score it’ you take the test April 1995 or later. 



Geographic Region. The counties included in each of the eleven geographic regions are listed below: 



Northern California: 


Sacramento Area: 
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Northern Central Valley: 


Central Coast: 
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Southern Central Valley: 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSEC?ONDARY liDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education ComrnisT 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the Leg- 
islature ^d Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California’s collbges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature. . 



Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 17 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. Six 
others represent the major segments of postsecondarx' 
education in California. Two student members are 
appointed by the Governor. 

As of December 1997, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Jeff Marston, San Diego: Chair 
Guillermo Rodriguez, Jr., San Francisco; 

Vice Chair 

Mim Andclson, Los Angeles 
Alan S. Arkatov, Los Angeles 
Henry Der, San Francisco 
Lance Izumi, San Francisco 
Kyo^Taul” Jhin, Malibu 
Bernard Luskin, Encino 
Melinda G. Wilson, Torrance 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Kyhl Smeby, Pasadena: appointed b>* the 
Governor to represent the Association of 
Independent California Colleges and 
Universities: 

Joe Dolphin, San Diego: appointed b>' the Board 
of Governors of the California Community 
Colleges; 

Gerti Thomas, Albany: appointed by the 
California State Board of Education: 

Ralph Pesqueira, San Diego: appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State University; 

Frank R. Martinez, San Luis Obispo: appointed 
by the Council for Private Postsecondar\ and 
Vocational Education: and 



David S, Lee, Santa Clara; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California. 

The tWo student representatives are: 

Stephen R. MeShane, San Luis Obispo 
John E. Stratman, Jr., Orange 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and Gov- 
ernor to "'assure the effective utilization of public postsec- 
ondary education resources, thereby eliminating waste and 
unnecessary^ duplication, and to promote diversity, innova- 
tion, and responsiveness to student and societal needs.” 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent reviews 
of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of postsecondary 
education in California, including community colleges, 
four-year colleges, universities, and professional and occu- 
pational schools. 

As an advisory body to the Legislature and Governor, the 
Commission does not govern or administer any institutions, 
nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit any of them. 
Instead, it performs its specific duties of planning, 
evaluation, and coordination by cooperating with other 
State agencies and non-govemmental groups that perform 
those other governing, administrative, and assessment 
functions. 



Operation of the Commission 

Tlie Commission holds regular meetings throughout the 
\car at which it discusses and takes action on staff studies 
and takes positions on proposed legislation affecting edu- 
cation beyond the high school in California. By law, its 
meetings are open to the public. Requests to speak at a 
meeting may be made by writing the Commission in 
advance or by submitting a request before the start of the 
meeting. 

Tlie Commission’s day-to-day work is carried out by its 
staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of Executive Di- 
rector Warren Halsey Fox, Ph D., who is appointed by the 
Commission. 

Further infonnation about the Commission and its publi- 
cations ma\ be obtained from the Commission offices at 
1303 J Street, Suite 500, Sacramento, California 98514- 
2938: telephone (9 16) 445-7933. 



ELIGIBILITY OF G ALlFORNI/^^’ S to HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES FOR ADMISSION TO THE STATE'S 
PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 
Commission Report 97 9 

ONE of a series of reports published b\' the California Postsecondary Education Commission as part 
of its planning and coordinating responsibilities. Summaries of these reports are available on the 
Internet at http://www.cpec. ca.gov. Single copies may be obtained without charge from the 
Commission at 1303 J Street, Suite 500, Sacramento, California 95814-2938. Recent reports 



1996 

96- 11 Progress Report oti the Effectiveness of Collaborative Student Academic Development Programs: 

A Report of the California Postsecondary Education Commission (December 1 996) 

1997 

97- 1 Coming of [Information] Age in California Higher Education: A Survey of Technology Initia- 

tives and Policy Is^ies (February 1997) 

97-2 Faculty Salaries at California 's Public Universities, 1997-98: A Report to the Governor and 
Legislature in Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 5 1 (1965) (April 1997) 

97-3 A Review of the Proposed Watsonville Center — An Educational Center of the Cabrillo Com- 
munity College District: A Report to the Governor and Legislature in Response to a Request 
from the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges (June 1997) 

97-4 A Review of the Proposed Academy of Entertainment and Technology — An Educational Cen- 
ter of the Santa Monica Community College District: A Report to the Governor and Legislature 
in Response to a Request from the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges 
(June 1997) 

97-5 A Review of the Proposed North County Center in Paso Robles — An Educational Center of 
the San Luis Obispo County Community College District: A Report to the Governor and Leg- 
islature in Response to a Request from the Board of Governors of the California Community 
Colleges (June 1997) 

97-6 California Po.stsecondary Education Commi.s.sion Workplan, 1996 Through 2000 (1997 U[)date) 
(June 1997) 

97-7 Student Prqfles, 1997: The Latest in a Series of Annua! Fact hooks About Student Participa- 
tion in California Higher Education (August 1997) 

97-8 Fiscal Profdes, 1997: The Seventh in a Series of Facthooks A bout the Financing of California 
Higher Education (October 1997) 

97-9 Eligibility of California's 1996 High School Graduates for Admission to the State's Public 
Universities: A Report of the California Postsecondary Education Commission (December 
1997) 
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